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Faith 


Ships 


Food 


Fighting 


Shooting 

Saving 


These  six  elements  enter  into 


the  winning  of  the  war 
There  are  many  others 


Are  you  doing  all  you  can  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  decency? 


ur  Decis  on  Counts 


third  Liberty  Loan  is  almost  at  hand. 

: than  ever,  it’ sup  to  you  to  decide  whether  you  are  going; 
ur  share  as  a good,  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

: than  ever,  it’s  clearly  apparent  that  victory  or  defeat  de 
1 the  will  of  the  American  public  to  back  up  its  army 
lars. 

Cleveland  Trust  Company  will  accept  your  subscription 
rty  Bonds  by  mail. 


ing  by  Mail—  Commercial  and  Savings  Accounts 


The  News  Printing  Company 


mumuxu 


Ube 

Cleveland 

tDvust 


Resources  $64,000,000.00 


directory  and  miscellaneous 


John  W.  Mott 

Attorney-at-Law 

Suite  513-516  American  Building 
SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 
Freedom,  for  All,  Forever 

Hi-O-Hi 
Tea  Rooms 

Dainty  Lunches 
Afternoon  Teas 
Dinner  Parties  to  Order 

We  Practice  Conservation 

Brighton  Fire  Brick  Co. 

T.  W.  D.  ADDENBROOK,  ’00 
Treasurer  and  Manager 

NEW  BRIGHTON.  PENNA. 

Fire  Brick  for  Boilers,  Gas 
Producers,  Furnaces 

Doing  something  to  help  is  not  enough — do 
your  utmost. 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE 
’88 

The  Love 
Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western 
States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin 
Alumni. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 

BACK  THE  GOVERNMENT ! 
Become  a Missionary  of  War  for  Peace, 


Tougaloo  College 

Wood  Work  Boys 

will  make 

Hymn  Boards 

tor  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 
at  reasonable  prices 
Write 

W.  T.  Holmes.  ’92 

Tougaloo,  Hinds  County,  Mississippi 

In  the  broadest  patriotic  seme  every  citizen  is 
drafted  in  this  war. 


Inland  Security  Company 

C.  H.  KIRSHNER,  President 

1107  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Twenty-eight  years  making  farm  loans  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  investing  Thirty  Million  Dollars  without  a dollar  loss  to  anyone. 

Offers  choice  5%  and  6%  farm  mortgage  loans,  running  five,  seven  and  ten  years. 

Write  us  about  our  special  real  estate  investment,  bearing  5%  income,  and  not  subject  to 
personal  taxes  anywhere. 

PRODUCE,  CONSERVE,  SAVE,  HELP  TO  WIN  THE  WAR! 


In  writing  to  our  advertisers  please  mention  the  Magazine 


DIRECTORY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 


A Definition  of  Patriotism 


Not  alone  Liberty  Bonds, 
Thrift  Stamps,  wheatless  Hour, 
and  sugarless  cake;  but  also 
thoughtful  citizenship,  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  war  and  its 
aims. 


Maude  Tucker  Doolittle 

Pianist  Recitals 

A splendidly  gifted  pianist;  a fine 
musician. — Rudolph  Gans,  New  York 
City. 

Studio:  Gil  West  127th  Street 
New  York  City 

This  is  your  war,  my  war,  and  our  war. 


“Doesn’t  it  seem  as  if  there  were  a guiding  hand  thru  it  all, 
leading  the  world  of  men  to  pay  the  full  price  to  the  bitter  end, 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  realizing  on  the  Earth  the  civilization 
of  friendly  co-operating  men  and  nations?  ....  Compromise  of 
some  principle  of  international  righteousness  for  the  sake  of  hold- 
ing back  a part  of  the  price  seems  to  me  now  the  world’s  greatest 
danger.” 

W.  V.  METCALF. 

Evian-les  Bains,  France,  Jan.  27,  1918. 


THE 

OBERLIN 

CONSERVATORY 

is  represented 

By  its  Teachers  and  Pupils  in 
many  lines  of  service 


TO  WIN  THE  WAR 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE : 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 

PRESIDENT 


WAR  SERVICE  RECORD 

(Corrected  to  date  of  February  20,  1918.) 


Number  of  Alumni  and  Former  Students  now  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  or  the  Allies 


425 


Number  of  Students  and  Members  of  the  Faculty  whose 
direct  connection  with  the  College  has  been  inter- 
rupted for  war  service 


156 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 


Please  report  to  the  College  Secretary  the  names  of  additional  Oberlin 
men  entitled  to  places  on  the  War  Service  Roll  of  Honor. 

Applications  for  admission  in  September,  1918,  are  now  being  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  College  and  places  are  being  reserved  in  next  year’s 
Freshman  class.  The  number  of  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  limited  to  1000,  and  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  to  400. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  and  requests  for  catalogues 
and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 


The  Oberlin 


Graduate  School  of  Theology 


Attendance  decreased  by  war  conditions;  two 
members  of  the  Faculty  released  for  Army  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work;  many  alumni  released  by  their 
churches  for  different  forms  of  army  service; 
curriculum  work  turned  towards  problems  of 
social  reconstruction  after  the  war. 


For  Catalogue  and  information  apply  to 

EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH, 

Senior  Dean. 


Bulletins  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 

Distributed  free,  except  in  the  case  of  No.  2 and  No.  3 of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue  Series 
the  Subscriberi’should  forward  15  cents  each  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing. 


I.  Red,  White  and  Blue  Series: 

No.  I.  How  the  War  Came  to  America. 
(English,  German,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
Italian,  Spanish,  andJSwedish). 

No.  2.  National  Service  Handbook.  (A 
guide  and  reference  work  on  all  forms 
of  war  activity,  civil,  charitable,  and 
military).  Price  15  cents. 

No.  3.  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy. 
Price  15  cents. 

No.  4.  The  President’s  Flag  Day  Speech 
with  Evidence  of  Germany’s  Plans. 

No.  5.  Conquest  and  Kulture.  Aims  of 
the  Germans  in  Their  Own  Words,  by 
Wallace  Notestein  and  E.  E.  Stoll. 

No.  6.  German  War  Practices. 

Other  issues  in  preparation. 

Address  requests  and  orders  to 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 


II.  War  Information  Series: 

No.  1.  The  War  Message  and  Facts  Be- 
hind It. 

No.  2.  The  Nation  in  Arms,  by  Secreta- 
ries Lane  and  Baker. 

No.  3.  The  Government  of  Germany,  by 
Prof.  Charles  D.  Hazen. 

No.  4.  The  Great  War:  from  Spectator  to 
Participant,  by  Prof.  A.  C.  McLaughlin. 

No.  .5  A War  of  Self  Defense,  by  Secre- 
tary Lansing  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Louis  F.  Post. 

No.  6.  American  Loyalty  by  Citizens  of 
German  Descent. 

No.  7.  Amerikanische  Burgertreue.  A 
translation  of  No.  6. 

No.  8.  American  Interest  in  Popular  Gov- 
ernment Abroad,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Greene. 

No.  9.  Home  Reading  Course  for  Citizen- 
Soldiers. 

No.  10.  First  Session  of  the  War  Con- 
gress, by  Charles  Merz. 

Other  issues  will  appear  shortly. 

INFORMATION,  Washington,  D.  C. 


JUST  ISSUED 


Keyboard  Training  in  Harmony 

725  Exercises 

Graded  and  Designed  to  lead  from  the  Easiest  First-Year 
Keyboard  Harmony  up  to  the  Difficult  Sight-play- 
ing Tests  set  for  Advanced  Students 

by 

ARTHUR  E.  HEACOX 

(Professor  of  Theory,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music) 

PART  I.  PART  II.  PRICE  S1-00  EACH 

(Schmidt’s  Educational  Series  No.  181a-b) 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  is  that  of  a handy  manual  for  systematic 
daily  practice  at  the  keyboard  (preferably  in  short  periods).  The  subjects 
are  taken  up  in  the  usual  order,  and  the  keyboard  work  may  parallel  any 
standard  work  of  harmony.  The  figuring,  in  the  figured  bass,  is  that  famil- 
iar to  most  American  and  European  musicians.  In  order  to  include  some 
representative  French  examinations,  a short  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  French  System. 


Help  to  Wake  Up  America  with  Knowledge 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO: 

Keep  reading  matter  giving  needed  information  in  public  places. 

Form  clubs  for  young  people  and  for  adults  for  study  of  the  war. 

Get  the  best  speakers  you  can  to  talk  to  churches,  clubs,  societies,  and  any 
organizations  you  may  have. 

Post  bulletins  and  short  statements  of  important  facts  in  show  windows. 
Try  to  rouse  the  indifferent,  and  to  improve  the  ignorant. 


Germany,  in  “ seeking  a place  in  the  sun,”  failed  to  consider  the  fate  of 
Icarus,  who  tried  the  same  thing — and  whose  disaster  will  seem  unimportant 
when  the  inevitable  fate  of  his  modern  imitator  becomes  a matter  of  history. 

“ Cultures,”  in  the  vernacular  of  the  bacteriologists,  are  fields  in  which 
“ germs  ” are  propagated  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  destroy  them. 
German  “ Culture  ” is  better,  and  is  a tribute  to  the  national  “ efficiency ; ” 
since  it  carries  within  itself  the  destruction  of  the  insanities  which  it  breeds. 


You  College  Women 

who  appreciate  indviiduality  in  dress,  will  find  unusual 
satisfaction  in  the  combination 

War-time  Simplicity  with  Smartness  of  Design  and 
Excellence  of  Quality 

found  in 

Davis  “Good  Clothes”  for  Women 


Coats,  Suits,  Dresses, 

Sport  Skirts , Sweaters, 

Tailored  Blouses, 

Knox  Tailored  Eats 

The  W B Davis  Co 

327-335  Euclid  Avenue 
Women’s  Section — Third  Floor 

Buy  a War  Savings  Stamp — put  a V in  Victory 


“Safety  First" 

Buy  Cleveland  Real  Estate 
and  let  us  take  care  of  it 
for  you. 


The  Citizen’s  Bit 

Sell  the  war  to  the  pac- 
ifist, the  socialist,  and  the 
"mdifferentist. 11 


We  have  a well  organized  Rental  Department 
and  are  competent  to  collect  your  rents, 
look  after  repairs  and  see  that  the  maximum 
income  is  realized  at  a small  cost  to  the 
owner  for  such  service,  resulting  in  a big 
saving  to  the  owner  and  relieving  him  of  any 
annoyance  in  the  care  of  his  property. 

The  A.  B.  Smythe  C o. 

Second  Floor  Erie  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Sunrise  Host 

(Written  for  the  Patriotic  Number  of  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine.) 

They  are  but  shadows,  cruelty  and  hate, 

A wild,  storm-ridden  night  that  veils  the  stars, 

But  cannot  quench  them.  At  heaven’s  eastern  gate 
What  sunbeams  press  against  those  ebon  bars! 

Honor  shall  dawn  again,  and  tenderness 

Search  out  with  gracious  gleam  dim  haunts  of  woe. 

The  steadfast  radiance  of  peace  shall  bless 
Life’s  daily  toil,  and  all  glad  colors  glow. 

Go  forth,  O Sunrise  Host,  our  Youth,  most  dear 
Of  all  we  have,  each  soul  a shining  ray ; 

Before  your  serried  flames  shall  darkness  fear, 

From  your  clear  light  the  shadows  flee  away. 

— Katharine  Lee  Bates, 

Litt.D.,  Oberlin  191(5. 

Wellesley  College,  February  4,  1918. 
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News  and  Comment 


There  is  no  question  that  the  col- 
leges will  be  called  on  to  respond  still 
further  to  the  imperative  needs  of  the 
war.  More  men  and  more  special- 
ists will  be  needed  and1  the  college 
man  must  prove  his  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a trained  and  adaptable  man 
by  going  into  service.  The  attend- 
ance of  men  will  be  still  smaller,  even 
though  the  boys  of  the  country  real- 
ize that  they  can  do  nothing  better 
than  attend  college  until  they  are 
needed.  And  while  Oberlin  has  not 
yet  felt  the  pinch  of  reducing  in- 
come, that  too  must  come.  War  is 
a great  edhcator  and  it  will  help  us 
along  with  other  schools  to  get  down 
to  essentials  and  to  consider  the  vital 
things  in  making  a trained  man. 


The  work  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  w'ar  is  the  subject  of 
an  article  prepared  for  general  dis- 
tribution by  F.  D.  Fackenthal,  secre- 
tary of  Columbia  University.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  war  has  reduced  the  attendance 
and  the  income  of  the  schools.  And 
with  fixed  income  and  rising  prices 
this  has  meant  retrenchment  of  all 
sorts. 

The  writer  believes  that  one  im- 
portant result  will  be  a healthy  prun- 
ing of  the  superfluous  offerings  and 
elaborations  of  college  and  univer- 
sity work,  and  an  enforced  effort  to 
specialize,  to  avoid  needless  over- 
lapping of  schools. 

A large  number  of  college  men 
have  been  called  into  service.  Special 
service  by  scientists  and  other  mem- 
bers of  faculties  has  been  import- 
ant. And  the  adaptability  and  in- 
stant response  of  our  college  men 


has  made  possible  the  rapid  training 
of  the  mass  of  officers  needed  for  the 
newly  formed  army. 

The  equipment  of  the  colleges  and 
their  buildings  have  been  turned  over 
for  army  purposes.  The  colleges 
have  done  everything  possible  in  the 
way  of  giving  special  courses  for  fit- 
ting of  men  for  particular  forms  of 
service  and, in  helping  in  the  training 
of  officers  and  men.  They  have  fur- 
nished lecturers  and  instructors  for 
the  camps. 


The  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, headed  by  Mr.  Hoover,  re- 
quests the  mobilization  of  the  col- 
lege women  of  the  country  for  the 
task  of  food  conservation.  To  this 
end,  the  authorities  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration are  organizing  courses 
to  be  offered  w'herever  possible  deal- 
ing with  food  conservation  and  food 
preparation. 

Althoug'h  it  requires  considerable 
adjustment  and  the  securing  of  an 
instructor  to  take  charge  of  the  work, 
the  Oberlin  Faculty  voted  at  a recent 
meeting  to  establish  the  three  courses 
for  which  the  government  has  made 
plans. 

Course  I consists  o'f  one  lecture 
per  week  for  this  second  semester  on 
“ Food  and  the  War.”  The  opening 
lectures  consider  the  international 
food  situation  and  the  need  for  con- 
servation. The  composition  and  the 
function  of  different  foods  is  dis- 
cussed and  the  importance  of  an  in- 
telligent handling  of  the  diet  prob- 
lem. 

Course  II,  “Fundamentals  of  Food 
and  Nutrition  in  Relation  to  the 
War,”  three  lectures  per  week,  gives 
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a more  detailed  and  concrete  hand- 
ling of  the  material  sketched  in 
Course  I. 

Course  III,  “ Use  and  Conserva- 
tion of  Foods,”  is  a laboratory  course 
of  sixty-four  hours  dealing  with  the 
practical  methods  of  organizing  ra- 
tions and  cooking  constituents. 

The  work  will  involve  reference 
readings  in  such  texts  as  Kellogg 
and  Taylor,  “ The  Food  Problem,” 
1917  ; Mendel,  “ Changes  in  the  Food 
Supply  and  their  Relation  to  Nutri- 
tion,” 1916,  and  government  bulle- 
tins. 

Such  courses  should  make  young 
women  intelligent  in  the  matter  of 
the  food  necessities  of  the  nation,  and 
able  to  understand  the  practical  side 
of  the  problem.  It  is  hoped  that 
most  of  the  women  of  the  school  will 
take  the  first  course,  and  that  a large 
number  of  juniors  and  seniors  will 
also  elect  the  second  and  third 
courses. 


In  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
body  of  American  college  and  uni- 
versity students  are  the  natural  in- 
terpreters of  the  new  world  order, 
the  Student  Christian  movements, 
backed  by  certain  Church  Councils 
and  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, are  undertaking  a campaign  to 
mobilize  the  “ North  American  Stu- 
dents for  Christian  World  Democ- 
racy.” The  effort  will  be  made  to 
form  discussion  groups  in  all  the  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  afresh  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  to  apply  them  to  the  pres- 
ent task  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional order  that  shall  be  determined 
by  standards  of  right  and  justice.  A 
conference  of  Ohio  delegates  was 
held  in  Columbus  in  February.  Four 
delegates  were  sent  from  Oberlin. 


Plans  are  now  under  way  to  carry 
out  a voluntary  course  of  study  in 
Oberlin  College,  the  matter  being 
launched  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  faculty  and  student 
representatives.  The  course  is  called 
“A  Training  Course  in  Patriotic  Cit- 
izenship and  World  Democracy.” 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
it  was  voted  to  approve  the  establish- 
ment of  compulsory  military  training 
for  all  young  men  of  the  College, 
provided  a military  unit  under  gov- 
ernment auspices  can  be  established. 
It  is  probable  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment will  be  able  to  assign  instruct- 
ors for  this  work  by  the  opening  of 
the  next  school  year.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  combine  military  training 
with  the  present  physical  training  re- 
quired of  freshmen. 


The  series  of  five  lectures  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Powers— who  contributes  an 
article  to  this  issue  of  the  Magazine 
• — delivered  in  the  U.  L.  A.  course, 
has  befell  one  of  the  features  of  the 
year.  As  in  the  series  on  the  Euro- 
pean situation  given  in  Oberlin  last 
year,  Mr.  Powers  considered  the  in- 
ternational factors  which  make  the 
participation  of  America  in  the  war 
inevitable.  The  insistence  on  funda- 
mental issues,  the  insistence  on  the 
inevitable  competition  of  nations,  and 
the  insistence  on  the  probability  of 
a world  federation  growing  out  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  present 
organization  of  the  Allies,  are  all 
wholesome  and  help  to  widen  the 
horizon  of  the  provincial  American. 


The  name  of  Professor  K.  L.  Cow- 
dery  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Oberlin  Faculty 
in  war  service.  Mr.  Cowdery  has 
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left  Oberlin  and1  is  about  to  sail  for 
France.  He  is  to  be  engaged  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  with  the  French 
troops.  His  knowledge  of  French 
and  his  fine  spirit  of  helpfulness  will 
make  him  a most  useful  man  and  a 
splendid  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican college.  His  work  will  be  taken 
over  by  Mrs.  Cowdery  and  other 
members  of  the  Department  of  Ro- 
mance Languages. 


The  one  scholarship  open  to  alum- 
nae of  the  College  for  the  coming 
year  is  the  Gilchrist  Potter  Prize 
Fund.  Application  should  be  made 
to  Professor  F.  Anderegg,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


The  volunteer  ambulance  service 
in  France  is  the  subject  of  an  article 


in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  Some  2500  young  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  to  France  and  of 
these  nearly  2000  have  been  college 
men.  And  more  than  one  hundred 
colleges  and  universities  are  repre- 
sented. Harvard  and  Yale  lead  the 
list  with  350  and  200  men  each. 
Oberlin  is  credited  with  ten.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
the  smaller  middle-western  schools 
specialized  on  this  service ; Beloit 
furnished  fifteen  men  and  Marietta 
thirteen. 

It  is  probably  true  of  nearly  all 
these  volunteers,  as  it  is  of  the  Ober- 
lin group,  that  they  have  reenlisted 
for  some  form  of  service,  usually  in 
the  American  army,  when  their  terms 
as  ambulance  drivers  expired. 


Is  the  American  People  Morally  Dependable 

[Written  for  the  Patriotic  Number  by  H.  H.  Powers  of  Boston.] 


Liberty  isn’t  altogether  a good 
thing.  Nothing  is  altogether  a good 
thing.  Liberty  has  its  disabilities  as 
well  as  its  advantages.  Of  course 
we  believe  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  disabilities,  but  if  our  belief  were 
challenged  it  would  probably  develop 
that  we  believe  in  liberty  because  we 
like  it,  because  we  find  restraint  and 
discipline  irksome.  Such  a faith  may 
have  its  disillusionments.  We  are 
likely  to  find  out  before  long. 

The  test  will  come,  as  always,  in 
our  ability  to  meet  the  issue  in  un- 
expected forms.  If  we  are  asked  to 
die  for  our  country,  we  can  do  it, — 
almost  any  of  us.  That  is  the  tradi- 
tional test,  and  the  moral  momentum 
of  the  ages  is  back  of  it,  a momen- 
tum by  no  means  the  product  of  free- 
dom. But  if  asked  to  do  some  other 
and  lesser  thing  that  is  enforced  by 


no  tradition  and  rewarded  by  no  lau- 
rel, the  task  is  not  so  easy.  “ We 
are  willing  to  die  for  our  country,  but 
not  to  diet  for  it,”  some  one  has  wit- 
tily remarked.  Not  that  the  duty  is 
doubtful,  or  the  task  difficult,  but  it 
is  a dead  lift  of  our  moral  nature, 
an  unbribed  and  uncoerced  appeal  to 
conscience. 

Doubtless  it  has  been  difficult  for 
us  to  appreciate  the  reality  of  a food 
shortage.  As  a food  producing  coun- 
try we  have  always  had  a surplus, 
and  such  scarcity  as  we  have  known 
has  always  been  associated  with  in- 
dividual improvidence  or  misfortune, 
a scarcity  easily  removed  by  the  lar- 
gess of  charity  from  our  never-failing 
store.  That  the  food  should  be  non- 
existent is  to  us  almost  unthinkable. 
So  universal  is  this  assumption  that 
reports  of  a famine  in  India  have  al- 
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ways  evoked  from  the  unthinking 
criticisms  of  the  stinginess  of  the 
British  government.  Of  course  the 
food  was  available  to  feed  these  un- 
fortunates if  only  the  government 
were  not  too  niggardly  to  pay  for  it. 
Our  people  never  before  in  all  its  his- 
tory has  known  a scarcity  of  food. 

But  now  there  really  is  one, — not 
so  much  with  us,  though  some  im- 
portant crops  are  short,  but  with  the 
group  of  nations  with  whom  for  the 
present  at  least  we  stand  or  fall.  We 
are  told  that  the  cultivated  area  has 
decreased  twenty  per  cent,  that  owing 
to  poorer  cultivation  and  lack  of  fer- 
tilizers the  yield  of  this  lessened  area 
has  diminished  twelve  per  cent,  and 
finally  that  of  all  food  sent  overseas, 
ten  per  cent  is  sunk  before  arrival. 
Even  this  is  not  all,  for  great  food 
surpluses  in  Argentina  and  Austra- 
lia are  lost  because  there  are  no  ships 
to  transport  them  so  great  a distance. 
All  told  it  is  clear  that  our  normal 
supply  is  reduced  by  at  least  a third. 
That  third  must  be  economized.  That 
is  the  plain  requirement. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  There 
are  three  possible  ways.  First,  the 
government  might  take  over  the  food 
supply  and  put  us  on  rations.  Ger- 
many has  done  this ; our  Allies  are  at- 
tempting it  in  part.  But  that  is  where 
the  weakness  of  a free  people  comes 
in.  The  American  government  could 
not  enforce  such  a law  if  passed. 
Laws  never  enforce  themselves.  They 
require  enforcing  agents, — policemen, 
inspectors,  courts  and  the  like.  To 
enforce  a law  which  dictated  the  do- 
ings of  every  grocery  and  even  of 
every  kitchen  would  require  an  army 
of  officials  equal  to  all  those  we  now 
employ  in  governing  nation,  state, 
and  city.  We  could  not  get  them  in 


a year  or  train  them  in  a decade.  But 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  our  people 
would  not  tolerate  such  prying  into 
their  domestic  and  private  affairs. 
The  inspectors  would  have  a sorry 
time  of  it.  Evasion  and  open  hostil- 
ity would  meet  them  at  almost  every 
door,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
they  would  scamp  their  duties,  wink 
at  violations  of  the  law,  and  become 
accessory  to  them.  No,  this  is  one  of 
the  things  that  a free  people  can  not 
do,  one  of  the  disabilities  of  liberty. 

Another  way,  and  one  to  which  we 
are  quite  accustomed,  is  to  leave  it  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
there  isn’t  enough  sugar,  let  the  price 
go  up.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  enforcing  that  law.  When  sugar 
gets  to  be  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
cents  a pound,  people  will  use  less.  If 
they  don’t  curtail  enough,  the  price 
will  rise  still  higher,  will  rise  until 
they  do.  The  process  is  perfectly  au- 
tomatic. No  officials  are  needed.  The 
method  is  consonant  with  liberty. 

Yes,  but  it  brings  out  another  of 
the  disabilities  of  liberty.  So  long 
as  men  are  unequal, — and  inequality 
seems  to  be  a universal  and  necessary 
law  of  nature, — the  unrestricted  ex- 
ercise of  liberty  means  the  sacrifice 
of  the  weak  to  the  strong.  This, 
within  moderate  limits,  is  a condition 
of  evolution,  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. But  if  this  sacrifice  is  accentu- 
ated by  special  conditions,  it  speed- 
ily becomes  destructive  of  society. 

Present  conditions  are  precisely  of 
that  kind.  If  sugar  went  to  thirty  or 
forty  cents  a pound,  they  would  stop 
using  it.  But  who  would  stop  using 
it?  Not  the  rich  man,  for  he  could 
still  afford  it  if  he  chose.  But  the 
poor  man  could  not,  and  the  priva- 
tion would  fall  mostly  or  wholly  on 
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him.  The  world  is  full  of  discontent 
and  incipient  revolt  on  account  of  the 
injustices, — some  of  them  real,  more 
of  them  fancied, — between  capital 
and  labor.  What  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  forcing  almost  the  whole  bur- 
den of  these  drastic  economies  upon 
the  class  of  limited  incomes  while 
dealers  in  the  coveted  foodstuffs  were 
allowed  to  accumulate  unprecedent- 
ed fortunes  ? One  shudders  at  the 
thought. 

No.  neither  statute  law  nor  eco- 
nomic law  can  be  trusted  to  effect  the 
necessary  economy.  To  the  classical 
economist.  Mr.  Hoover’s  attempt  to 
limit  prices  in  a scarcity  market  was 
insanity.  It  was  none  the  less  the 
only  alternative  to  anarchy. 

There  is  but  one  other  expedient, 
but  one  kind  of  law,  left, — the  moral 
law.  Mr.  Hoover  has  said  in  effect 
to  the  American  people:  “ Your  food 
supply  is  short.  You  must  use  less 
or  lose  the  war.  We  can  not  ration 
you.  We  will  not  fleece  you.  It  is 
up  to  you.” 

There  is  something  sublime  in  such 
an  appeal  to  American  conscience  and 
patriotism.  Are  we  equal  to  it?  Are 
we  morally  dependable?  It  is  the  su- 
preme test  of  our  right  and  our  power 
to  be  free.  Without  questioning  the 
ultimate  result,  it  is  impossible  to  ig- 
nore certain  disquieting  facts  that 
come  to  the  notice  of  every  observer. 

During  the  recent  sugar  shortage 
in  New  England,  when  for  weeks  to- 
gether no  sugar  could  be  obtained,  a 
cargo  at  last  arrived  from  Cuba.  Sev- 
enty per  cent  of  this,  we  are  told, 
went  into  candy,  the  sale  of  which 
during  all  this  period  scarcely  di- 
minished. Candy  undoubtedly  repre- 
sents the  least  essential  use  to  which 
sugar  is  put.  When  Mr.  Hoover 
asks  us  to  reduce  our  annual  con- 


sumption from  eighty-eight  pounds 
per  capita  to  fifty-five  pounds  per 
capita  in  order  that  heroic  France 
which  for  three  years  has  stood  be- 
tween us  and  the  abyss,  may  have 
fourteen  pounds  per  capita,  is  it  be- 
yond the  moral  capacity  of  the 
thoughtless  girl  who  walks  the  street 
munching  her  chocolates,  to  realize 
that  she  is  sinning  against  country 
and  humanity? 

But  pampered  appetite  is  not  alone 
to  blame.  There  are  silly  traditions 
of  generosity  and  waste.  The  writer 
recently  visited  a moderate  restaurant 
in  a middle  western  town.  With  his 
order  came  the  usual  free  portion  of 
bread,  a large  corn  muffin  and  eight 
slices  of  white  bread.  It  was  late  and 
this  was  probably  the  last  meal 
served  that  day.  The  bread  was 
fresh  cut  for  the  purpose.  Only  one 
slice  was  eaten.  Why  this  senseless 
liberality  when  we  have  been  im- 
plored to  save  wheat  above  all  things 
and  to  avoid  white  bread,  its  most 
wasteful  use?  It  was  the  American 
habit  of  wasting  as  a sign  of  liber- 
ality. To  serve  just  enough  looked 
snippy.  The  restaurant  didn’t  like 
to  waste,  but  its  patrons,  in  an  ob- 
scure way,  demanded  this  outward 
token  of  generous  catering  to  their 
appetites. 

The  writer  recently  visited  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  world.  Lunch  was  be- 
ing served  by  a licensed  distributor 
whose  provision  was  subject  to  rigid 
inspection.  Its  most  conspicuous 
item  was  white  bread.  To  one  who 
had  eaten  no  white  bread  for  many 
months,  this  open  flouting  of  the 
Food  Administration’s  most  earnest 
request,  was  painfully  suggestive.  Is 
labor  dbing  its  share?  It  is  working, 
no  doubt,  but  is  it  economizing?  La- 
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bor  is  the  great  eater,  and'  justly.  If 
it  will  not  economize,  the  rest  of  us 
will  economize  to  little  purpose.  From 
labor,  far  more  than  from  any  other 
class,  the  ban  of  necessity  is  lifted 
just  now.  If  they  insist  on  white 


bread,  they  can  get  it,  though  France 
starve  in  our  service.  Has  labor  a 
conscience?  Is  labor — are  we — mor- 
ally dependable? 

H.  H.  Powers. 


Educational  Work  at  Camp  Upton 


The  aim  of  the  educational  work 
at  Camp  Upton  is,  to  be  of  service 
in  a practical  way  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  National  Army  in  training  here. 

The  work  so  far  established  is  of 
the  following  order:  English  for 

non-English  speaking  American  sol- 
diers; French;  the  libraries,  lecture 
courses;  “Four-Minute  Men”  talks. 
These  activities  are  organized  by 
means  of  the  educational  secretaries 
in  the  different  huts  and  center  in  the 
Camp  Educational  Secretary. 

It  is  a circumstance  somewhat 
startling  at  first  view  to  find,  in  a 
camp  of  American  soldiers,  thou- 
sands who  cannot  speak  a word  of 
the  English  language.  This  circum- 
stance is  all  the  more  striking  when 
one  discovers  that  these  soldiers  rep- 
resent more  than  twenty  different  na- 
tionalities. Yet  such  a condition  is 
but  what  a little  reflection  would  lead 
us  to  expect  in  .a  country  which  is 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  human 
melting-pots.  Nevertheless,  the  cir- 
cumstance is  fatal  to  instruction  in 
things  military.  It  is  impossible  to 
drill  soldiers  who  cannot  understand 
orders — as  many  a young  officer  dis- 
covered in  his  attempts  to  turn  his 
rookies  into  soldiers.  Accordingly, 
when  these  officers  found  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  willing  to  open 
classes  in  English  for  non-English 
speaking  soldiers,  they  wished  the 
work  God-speed  in  no  uncertain 


tones,  albeit,  at  times,  in  somewhat 
profane  speech.  Higher  officers  who 
were  not  so  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  problem  for  a time  held 
aloof.  This  aloofness,  however,  soon 
passed  away  and  at  the  present  time 
the  schools  enjoy  the  good-will  of  the 
entire  camp  from  commanding  gen- 
eral to  subaltern.  As  a result  of  this 
active  good-will  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  and  of  a vast  amount  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  various  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Secretaries,  Camp  Upton  has 
now  an  established  system  of  schools 
covering  elementary  and  more  ad- 
vanced English.  These  schools  now 
number  ninety,  with  an  enrolment  of 
1500  pupils.  In  them,  soldiers  are 
taught  to  understand  English  and  to 
read  and  write  it.  These  students  are 
most  earnest  and  interested.  In  fact, 
the  enthusiasm  both  of  men  and 
teachers  is  almost  startling.  For  text- 
books, in  part,  specially  prepared  les- 
sons, developed  in  the  Camp  and 
dealing  directly  with  the  soldiers’  mil- 
itary life,  are  used ; in  part,  also  Gov- 
ernment bulletins  of  all  sorts  are 
drawn  upon.  In  this  manner,  not 
only  are  expenses  kept  down  but  the 
interest  of  the  soldiers  is  stimulated 
to  greater  intensity  of  action.  The 
schools  are  manned  by  teachers  taken 
from  the  ranks  and  are  duly  super- 
vised by  regimental  officers  and  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  secretaries.  Among  these 
are  several  men  who,  for  some  years 
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before  being  drafted,  handled  Eng- 
lish for  foreigners  in  New  York. 
Daily  and  weekly  reports  are  made, 
weekly  staff  meetings  are  held  and 
some  supervisor  is  always  in  touch 
with  the  actual  class  work. 

Next  to  the  interest  in  English 
comes  that  in  French.  If  the  foreign- 
born  American  soldier  is  not  at  home 
in  this  country,  neither  will  the  Amer- 
ican-born Sammy  be  at  home  in  for- 
eign lands,  and  particularly  in  France. 
The  study  of  French  is  as  essential 
to  the  American-born  private  as 
the  study  of  English  is  to  the  for- 
eign-born private.  To  the  officers  such 
study  is  vastly  more  important.  Yet 
so  monumental  has  been  the  task  and 
so  great  has  been  the  strain  of  build- 
ing a first-class  army  equipped  in 
every  respect  and  skilled  to  meet  the 
German  war  machine,  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  develop  the  same  interest 
in  the  study  of  French  that  has  been 
secured  for  the  study  of  English.  Nor 
has  the  interest  been  as  permanent. 
Until  recently  few  commanding  offi- 
cers felt  the  necessity  of  requiring  con- 
tinuous attendance  at  French  classes. 
The  result  has  been  that  although  at 
times  we  have  had  more  than.  1200 
students  in  French  we  now  have  lit- 
tle more  than  one-half  that  number. 
This  number  promises  to  increase  in 
the  future,  as  various  units  are  now 
taking  up  the  study  seriously.  Two 
other  causes  have  contributed  seri- 
ously to  the  hampering  of  this  line 
of  study.  At  Christmas-time,  many 
of  our  best  French  teachers  were 
called  out  and  sent  to  France  as  mil- 
itary police.  Again,  certain  units, 
with  their  classes,  were  called  out  in 
bulk  and  sent  across  the  seas.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  stability  of 
units  in  a training  camp.  All  this 
has  a direct  effect  upon  the  schools, 


English  as  well  as  French.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  classes  hold 
together  as  well  as  they  do. 

Of  the  greatest  significance  to  the 
development  of  the  schools,  in  more 
advanced  work,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers,  are  the  libraries. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Camp  the 
only  libraries  were  those  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  huts.  These  had  been  built  up 
from  donations  of  citizens  interested 
in  the  soldiers.  These  gifts  were 
much  appreciated  by  the  men  and  the 
social  wing  of  the  hut  was  frequented 
day  and  night  by  individuals  inter- 
ested in  this  form  of  recreation.  Late 
in  the  fall,  two  representatives  of  the 
American  Library  Association  ap- 
peared. There  were  no  A.  L.  A.  fa- 
cilities for  their  work  and  our  huts 
were  put  at  their  service,  with  the 
result  that  our  hut  libraries  were 
largely  enriched.  Now  that  the  A. 

L.  A.  Camp  Library  has  been  opened 
the  hut  libraries  are  treated  as  sub- 
libraries of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  the 
Camp  Educational  Secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  his  associates  are 
regarded  as  unofficial  members  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  staff.  Our  schools  are 
assured  of  a sufficiency  of  books  to 
carry  on  any  form  of  advanced  work 
so  soon  as  the  demand  for  this  work 
arises. 

From  the  opening  of  the  first  Y. 

M.  1C.  A.  hut  last  September,  a lec- 
ture of  an  educational  order  has  been 
provided  one  night  a week  in  each  of 
these  buildings.  These  lectures  are, 
as  a usual  thing,  informative,  al- 
though the  element  of  entertainment 
is  included  as  far  as  possible.  Until 
recently  it  was  not  possible  to  secure 
courses  of  lectures ; and  to  provide 
worthwhile,  interesting,  individual 
lectures  was  a very  difficult  matter, 
as  tire  number  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts 
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in  the  Camp  soon  rose  to  eight.  At 
the  present,  courses  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  being  organized:  (1) 

The  Warring  Nations  and  their  Ge- 
ography. (2)  The  Growth  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Her  Ambitions.  (3) 
The  French  Republic  and  What  It 
Stands  for.  (4)  The  British  Empire 
and  What  It  Stands  for.  (5)  How 
the  War  Came  About  and  How  It 
Developed.  (6)  The  American  De- 
mocracy and  the  War.  The  lectures 
are  compiled  by  the  National  Board 
for  Historical  Service  and  are  illus- 
trated. Through  these  lectures  def- 
inite results  effecting  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  patriotism  and  morale  of 
the  men  are  being  obtained. 

Closely  connected  with  the  lecture 
course  is  the  work  of  the  “ Four- 
Minute  Men.”  The  educational  de- 
partment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp 
Upton  is  an  authorized  local  center 
of  the  “ Four-Minute  Men  ” organi- 
zation, with  the  Camp  Educational 
Secretary  as  Chairman.  In  the 
speeches  of  the  “ Four-Minute  Men,” 
topics,  furnished  by  the  Government, 
are  discussed : Recently,  “ Thrift,” 

“ Insurance,”  “ Shipbuilding,”  and 
“The  Eyes  of  the  Navy”  have  been 
covered.  These  speeches  are  deliv- 
ered on  movie  nights  ahd  are  made 
just  before  the  special  features  are 
run.  They  are  proving  both  popular 
and  effective. 


For  the  immediate  future,  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  at  Camp  Upton  is  planning 
to  open  up  a larger  number  of  courses 
for  illiterates — both  foreign  and  na- 
tive born,  especially  the  negro  regi- 
ments from  the  south.  To  these  will 
be  added  special  courses  of  a high 
school  grade  as  soon  as  the  strain  of 
drill  will  permit  of  their  being  estab- 
lished. We  are  looking  forward  also 
(1)  to  possible  collegiate  demands 
during  the  period  of  demobilization 
should  the  war  last  for  several  years 
longer.  (2)  To  vocational  courses 
suited  to  the  post-bellum  activities  of 
civil-life. 

In  its  service  to  the  educational  life 
of  the  army,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  Young  Men’s  He- 
brew, Association  and  by  the  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

Besides  the  fifteen  educational  offi- 
cers of  the  Camp  Upton  schools 
there  are  regimental  representatives, 
through  whom  all  military  orders  are 
sent,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
teachers  of  English  and  French.  The 
services  of  these  teachers  are  given 
voluntarily,  no  salaries  of  any  sort 
being  paid.  More  willing  and  whole- 
hearted patriotic  service  it  would  be 
hard  to  find. 

S.  F.  MacLennan, 

Camp  Educational  Secretary, 

Camp  Upton,  L.  I. 


E Pluribus  Unum 


Engaged  in  the  greatest  war  the 
world  has  ever  known,  the  time  has 
come  for  our  American  people  to 
realize  the  portents  of  their  history, 
to  justify  their  education  and  intelli- 
gence, to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
evident  destiny,  that  our  nation  may 


be  preserved  and  that  free  civiliza- 
tion may  not  vanish  from  the  earth. 

If  we  are  a free  people  the  time 
has  come  to  show  our  freedom.  If 
we  are  a righteous  nation  the  time 
has  come  to  show  it  by  our  might.  If 
we  Americans  are  what  we  think  we 
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are,  we  will  meet  every  emergency 
with  wise  and  confident  endeavor  and 
with  unstinted  sacrifice. 

We  have  established  our  free  insti- 
tutions in  the  belief  that  our  people 
would  solve  with  individual  intelli- 
gence the  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  time  has  come  to  justify 
that  belief. 

We  treasure  our  democracy  as  an 
adequate  and  ideal  form  of  govern- 
ment. If  we  fail  to  live  up  to  the  full 
requirements  of  international  destiny, 
then  that  democracy  will  cease  to  be. 

In  so  far  as  we  know  and  under- 
stand and  feel  the  price  of  war  and 
the  cost  of  defeat,  we  are  patriotic, 
but  if  we  would  truly  find  ourselves 
as  American  citizens,  we  must  dem- 

War  Work  in  France 

Bridgeport,  Conn., 
February  8,  1918. 

There  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  war  service  offered  by  the  War 
Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  America 
that  should  particularly  appeal  to 
Christian  business  men.  I think 
knowledge  of  this  opportunity  is  not 
widespread.  .Many  college  graduates 
who  have  entered  business  life  are 
anxious  to  make  their  experience 
tell  for  the  most  in  work  to  help  win 
the  war,  but  are  equally  anxious  not 
to  enlist  in  some  form  of  service 
where  their  efforts  and  their  sacrifice 
do  not  really  count  heavily. 

There  are  in  connection  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  American 
Camps  many  strictly  business  posi- 
tions of  great  importance  in  main- 
taining the  efficiency  of  the  work,  but 
which  require  business  training  and 
do  not  require  training  in  social  ser- 


onstrate  a patriotism  new  to  all  the 
world.  It  will  be  the  devoted  patri- 
otism of  a hundred  million  free  and 
intelligent  individuals,  actuated  by 
one  common  purpose,  and  touching 
elbows  in  the  pursuit  of  a common 
end  with  inexorable  force  and  in  per- 
fect harmony. 

We  will  “ be  not  like  dumb,  driven 
cattle,”  but,  each  of  us  a hero  in  the 
strife,  we  will  be  led  by  logic,  and 
inspired  by  the  eternal  truth,  with 
our  minds  clearly  recognizing  our 
destined  parts  in  the  supreme  strug- 
gle, and  our  hearts  ready  for  the  sac- 
rifice, great  or  small,  which  is  our 
necessary  contribution  to  victory. 

N.  C.  Kingsbury. 


for  the  Business  Man 

Overseas,  however,  the  opportu- 
nity for  business  men  to  use  their 
business  experience  is  much  greater. 
General  Pershing  has  asked  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  conduct  all  of  the  canteen 
and  post  exchange  work  within  the 
American  army  in  France.  This  is 
really  a large  chain  store  proposition 
running  into  annual  sales  of  a great 
many  millions  of  dollars.  For  its 
maintenance  it  requires  big  executive 
heads,  expert  purchasing  agents, 
transportation  agents,  accountants, 
auditors, — in  fact  the  sort  of  estab- 
lishment that  you  can  imagine  in 
connection  with  the  Woolworth  five 
and  ten-cent  stores. 

This  canteen  work  is  all  part  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  The  canteens  are 
served  by  the  regular  hut  secretaries, 
who  thus  are  given  an  additional 
point  of  contact  with  the  men.  But 
the  business  management  requires 
men  of  a different  training,  although 
they  must  have  the  same  spirit  of  sac- 
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rifice  and  enter  into  the  game  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  making  a real 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

If  any  Oberlin  graduates  are  anx- 
ious to  know  more  of  the  require- 
ments and  privileges  in  connection 
with  this  form  of  war  service,  they 


are  invited  to  write  to  the  War  Per- 
sonnel Board  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Equitable  Trust  Building,  45th  Street 
and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Lucien  T.  Warner,  ’98. 


Musical  Notes 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 

Dr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
Conductor. 

Finney  Chapel 

PROGRAM. 

1.  Symphony  No.  2 in  E minor.  . . 
Rabaud 

I.  Allegro  moderato 
II.  Andante 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro 

2.  Serenade  in  D minor  for  strings 
Volkmann 

Violoncello  obbligato 
Mr.  Roentgen 

3.  a.  Russian  Dance 

b.  Chinese  Dance 

c.  Dance  of  Mirlitons 

d.  Waltz  of  the  Flowers 
From  the  “Nutcracker”  Suite 
Tchaikovsky 

4.  -a.  Dance  of  the  Sylphs 
b.  Rakoczy  March 

From  the  “Damnation  of 
Faust”  Berlioz 

In  the  concert  programmed  above, 
Walter  Damrosch  and  his  men 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra were  able  to  give  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  themselves.  They 
have  seldom  played  with  more  per- 
fect finish  and  intimate  sympathy 


with  the  work  in  hand  than  in  the 
Scherzo  of  the  Rabaud  Symphony 
and  the  excerpts  from  the  Tchai- 
kovsky Suite ; while  the  Berlioz 
“Dance  of  the  Sylphs”  was  the  acme 
of  delicacy  and  grace. 

Rather  unfortunately  for  the  artis- 
tic balance  of  the  program,  the  em- 
phasis throughout  was  laid  upon  this 
lighter  vein  in  symphonic  literature, 
to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  that 
was  of  the  big,  heroic  type.  So  that 
beautiful  as  were  many  of  the  indi- 
vidual offerings  of  the  evening,  the 
program  as  a whole  was  lacking  in 
variety  and  breadth. 

The  unknown  Rabaud  Symphony 
proved  a work  worthy  of  being 
heard  not  once  but  often.  Just  how, 
in  its  entirety,  it  would  wear  upon 
further  hearings,  of  course  cannot  be 
definitely  known ; but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  scherzo  (Allegro  vi- 
vace) would  give  delight  no  matter 
how  often  heard,  for  it  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  delightful  bits 
of  modern  orchestral  writing  that  it 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hear. 
The  Symphony  is  clear  and  clean 
cut,  with  attractive  themes,  strong 
and  virile  rhythms,  and  abounds  in 
rich,  warm  orchestral  color.  That 
the  dramatic  climaxes  do  not  always 
quite  ring  true  but  sound  a bit  empty 
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and  theatrical  must  be  forgiven  in 
view  of  the  many  beauties  of  the 
score. 

The  Serenade  for  solo-’cello  and 
string  orchestra  seemed  a little  prosy 
after  the  colorful  symphony  immedi- 
ately preceding,  and  Mr.  Roentgen’s 
playing,  while  interesting  and  musi- 
cianly,  was  often  lacking  in  sheer 
beauty  of  tone. 

The  Tchaikovsky  Nutcracker  Suite 
is  famous  for  its  whimsical  conceits 
and  delicious  bits  of  humor;  and 
these  were  interpreted  with  inimit- 
able effect,  meeting  with  most  enthu- 
siastic approval  on  the  part  of  the 
audience. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  regard 
to  the  Rakoczy  March  from  Berlioz’s 
“ Damnation  of  Faust,”  which  closed 
the  program,  that  it  was  not  written 
for  this  work  at  all,  but  for  some 
gala  performance  in  Buda-Pesth  to 
please 'the  Magyars,  it  being  founded 
on  a well  known  Hungarian  air.  Its 
success  was  so  sensational  that  Ber- 
lioz decided  to  incorporate  it  into  his 
new  score;  and  to  justify  its  intro- 
duction and  maintain  the  unity  of 
action  he  made  Faust  visit  Hungary 
and  witness  the  passing  of  a vast 
Hungarian  army  to  the  strains  of 
this  Rakoczy  March ! — a rather  un- 
usual liberty  with  the  original  text 
which  Berlioz  stoutly  defended 
against  the  attacks  of  numerous 
critics. 

W.  T.  Upton. 

PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA. 

The  first  Artist  Recital  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  brought  us  a concert 
by  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Wednesday,  February  13, 
with  the  following  program: 


Symphony  No.  2 in  D major 

Brahms 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

Concerto  for  violoncello  and  or- 
chestra   Boyle 

In  one  movement 
Allegro — Andante — Finale 
Prelude  and  Love-Death  from 
“Tristan  and  Isolde” Wagner 

It  was  a matter  of  sincere  regret 
that  Stokowski  himself  could  not  be 
here  to  direct  his  orchestra  at  this 
concert.  Fie  had  injured  his  shoul- 
der in  a fall  recently  and  was  not  able 
to  use  his  right  arm  at  all — which 
would  quite  evidently  disqualify  him 
for  the  duties  of  an  orchestral  con- 
ductor. But  he  is  such  a strong  per- 
sonality that  he  was  greatly  missed 
from  his  accustomed  place,  and  while 
the  orchestra  played  very  well  under 
the  baton  of  their  concert  master, 
Dr.  Thaddeus  Rich,  there  seemed 
something  more  than  mere  imagina- 
tion in  the  thought  that  some  intangi- 
ble element  of  the  orchestra  was 
missing  along  with  its  director. 
Somehow  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
present  that  almost  superhuman  and 
uncanny  finesse  and  perfection  of 
style  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
associate  with  Stokowski's  work 
with  the  orchestra. 

Two  programs  more  utterly  op- 
posed could  scarcely  be  imagined 
than  this,  and  the  one  given  by  Dam- 
rosch,  which  has  just  been  under  re- 
view. Where  that  was  sprightly  and 
gay,  this  was  somber  and  tense. 
Perhaps  a judicious  mingling  of  the 
two  styles  would  have  given  us  a 
program  of  better  balance  than 
either. 
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The  second  symphony  of  Brahms 
— sometimes  called  his  “Pastoral 
Symphony” — comes  as  near  to  the 
lyric  and  intimate  style  as  he  ever 
comes  in  his  four  symphonies.  It  is 
the  most  often  played,  apparently  the 
most  popular,  but  even  here  Brahms 
is  Brahms,  and  there  is  much  that  is 
heavy  and  overloaded,  the  texture  is 
thick  and  a bit  coarse  and  rough  to 
the  touch.  Yet  there  are  beautiful 
moments  when  we  get  a flash  of 
something  appealingly  attractive,  as 
in  the  close  of  the  first  movement,  or 
the  quaint  rhythmic  effects  in  the  In- 
termezzo, or  the  rich,  warm,  vibrant 
close  of  the  final  movement  which 
comes  as  a crown  of  glory  for  the 
whole. 


The  symphony  was  played  with 
fine  spirit  and  sympathy  throughout. 

The  Boyle  Concerto  for  ’cello  (ded- 
icated to  and  played  by  Hans  Kind- 
ler)  proved  to  be  of  rather  slight  tex- 
ture— perhaps  in  contrast  with  the 
symphony  immediately  preceding — 
and  was  played  with  what  impressed 
one  as  rather  inadequate  tone  and 
style.  Various  ingenious  modern 
effects  were  not  wanting,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a lack  of  real  distinc- 
tion in  both  composition  and  execu- 
tion. 

The  concert  was  brought  to  a close 
with  the  Prelude  and  Liebestod  from 
Tristan  and  Isolde — that  never  to  be 
equalled  apotheosis  of  love  and  death. 

W.  T.  Upton. 


College  Personals 


Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright 
was  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  first 
week  in  February  and  gave  four  ad- 
dresses on  the  relation  of  science  to 
religion,  including  one  before  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers’  Meeting.  He 
also  spent  a couple  of  days  in  Chi- 
cago with  Mr.  Charles  B.  Shedd, 
O.  C.  ’68,  studying  the  underground 
geology  of  the  city  as  revealed  by  the 
facts  brought  to  light  in  the  tunnels, 
and  caissons  sunk  to  the  solid  rock 
for  the  support  of  buildings.  A hun- 
dred of  these  are  now  being  sunk  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  in  an  im- 
mense railroad  terminal. 

Dr.  Frank  IT.  Foster  is  supplying 
the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Church,  Ely- 
ria, Ohio,  while  the  pastor  is  doing 
service  in  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Professor  Philip  D.  Sherman  has 
published  a pamphlet  which  is  an 
analysis  in  English  of  eight  trage- 
dies of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aeschylus. 


Professor  William  J.  Hutchins 
has  been  inspecting  the  religious 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  southern 
districts,  and  addressed  the  War 
Work  Council  at  the  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  returned 
to  Oberlin  for  the  second  semester. 

Dean  Edward  I.  Bosworth  was  at 
Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  the  last  week 
of  vacation  attending  a conference 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers. 

Professor  Ian  Hannah  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  America  and  of  other  socie- 
ties which  met  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  holidays. 

A joint  meeting  of  the  Biology  and 
Physical  Science  Clubs  was  held  in 
the  Faculty  Room  of  the  Men’s 
Building  January  23,  1918,  at  7 p.  m. 
The  members  presented  brief,  in- 
formal statements  of  the  character, 
scope,  and  significance  of  their  re- 
search work  for  the  past  year  and 
that  now  under  way. 
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Professor  Kemper  Fullerton  pre- 
sented two  important  papers  on  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  which  met  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  holidays. 

The  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
World  had  an  account  of  a banquet 
given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes  at  the  American  University 
Union  in  Paris.  Among  the  names 
of  the  guests  present  is  Mr.  J.  Frank- 
lin Alderfer’s,  as  one  of  the  general 
staff.  Mr.  Stokes  is  reported  as  say- 
ing that  the  Union’s  three  months’ 
work  in  Paris  has  amply  proved  its 
value.  Letters  from  Mr.  Alderfer  re- 
port 3 cold  and  stormy  voyage  at  the 
start  and  much  zigzagging  in  the  dan- 
ger zone.  It  was,  therefore,  a relief  to 
steam  into  the  river  Garonne,  where 
lights  could  be  turned  on,  whistles 
blown,  and  salutations  from  the  land 
could  be  received. 

Professor  Charles  K.  Barry’s 
mother  died  February  7,  1918,  at  her 
home,  356  Reamer  Place,  Oberlin. 
She  was  in  her  ninety-second  year, 
and  had  retained  her  mental  and 
physical  vigor  until  last  summer, 
since  which  time  she  had  been  grad- 
ually failing. 

Second  Congregational  Church 
presented  Professor  Kirke  L.  Cow- 
dery,  who  has  left  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  France,  with  a wrist  watch, 
as  a token  of  their  esteem.  He  has 
for  some  years  been  the  faithful 
clerk. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  met  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Professor  Robert  A.  Jclliffe,  who 
was  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever 


last  fall,  has  recovered  and  has  re- 
sumed his  work. 

Dean  Frances  G.  Nash  visited  a 
number  of  women’s  colleges  in  the 
East  during  the  holidays. 

Assistant  Professor  J.  F.  Dashiell 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association  and  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  which  were 
held  in  Pittsburgh  in  January. 

President  King  was  in  New  York 
City  January  1,  1918,  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Direc- 
tion for  the  Commission  of  Church 
and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  The  Saturday 
and  Sunday  following  he  was  at 
Camp  Upton,  Long  Island,  and  Mon- 
day was  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  a conference  on  social  re- 
construction was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Federal  Council. 

January  11-12,  1918,  President 

Flenry  C.  King  attended  a meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges held  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Dean 
Charles  N.  Cole  and  William  F.  Bohn 
were  also  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing. Following  this  meeting  Presi- 
dent King  made  addresses  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, and  on  the  15th  of  January  was 
tendered  an  informal  reception  by  the 
Twin  Cities  Oberlin  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. The  subject  of  his  convocation 
address  before  the  University  of-Min- 
nesota  was  “ Grounds  of  ITope  in  the 
Changing  World  Order.”  He  was 
the  guest  of  A.  C.  Andrews. 

February  9 he  addressed  the  Cleve- 
land City  Club,  and  February  10 
preached  in  the  Students’  Church, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  week 
following  he  delivered  addresses  at 
Wellesley  College. 
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Born,  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  David 
R.  Moore,  February  4,  1918,  a son. 

Professor  Russell  P.  Jameson  has 
arranged  a course  in  war  French, 
open  to  members  of  the  French  Club, 
and  intended  for  all  who  expect  to 
enlist  or  be  drafted,  or  are  otherwise 
interested.  Professor  Jameson  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America, 
and  read  a paper  on  “ Childhood  in 
Victor  Hugo’s  Poetry.”  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Romance  Language 
Section. 


Professor  William  E.  Mosher  at- 
tended a state  wide  conference  on 
war  study  classes,  which  was  held 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Oberlin 
committee  are  Professors  Mosher, 
Grover,  Root,  Sherman,  and  Wirk- 
ler.  The  classes  are  to  study  the 
causes,  trend  and  issues  of  the  war. 
The  movement  is  endorsed  by  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges,  the 
Council  of  Church  Boards,  and  other 
bodies.  The  object  is  to  “ arouse 
students  to  intelligent  and  patriotic 
interest  in  the  war.” 
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Oberlin  in  the  World-War 

Captain  Clarence  Bradley,  ’02 


Clarence  D.  Bradley,  Captain  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  Camp  Greene, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  died  of 
spinal  meningitis,  February  1,  1918. 
He  was  born  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  Au- 
gust 19,  1879,  and  entered  Oberlin 
Academy  in  1895.  He  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1902.  In  1907  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Sep- 
tember 10,  1908,  he  married  Marga- 
ret G.  Dallas.  At  the  time  of  his  en- 
listment he  was  a practicing  physi- 
cian in  Philadelphia. 

Camp  Greene, 
Charlotte,  N.  C., 
February  2,  1918. 
To  the  Dean  of  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — In  view  of  the  fact  of 
my  close  personal  association  with 
the  late  Captain  Clarence  D.  Bradley, 
Medical  Department,  39th  Infantry, 
United  States  Army,  I am  taking 
upon  myself  the  regretful  duty  to 
advise  you  of  his  sad  and  untimely 
death  on  February  1,  1918,  due  to 
spinal  meningitis. 

I believe  Captain  Bradley  was  a 
graduate  of  your  institution.  The 
highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
any  man  in  these  distressing  times 


was  that  he  laid  down  his  life  in  his 
country’s  service.  Answering  the 
call  of  patriotism,  he  made  the  great- 
est sacrifice,  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the 
standards  of  democracy. 

I assure  you,  dear  sir,  that  his 
death  will  be  followed  throughout 
the  existence  of  his  regiment  by  the 
sad  regrets  of  all  the  officers  who 
knew  him.  He  was  the  first  officer 
in  this  regiment  to  depart  from  us, 
and  he  will  be  the  last  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

The  spirit  displayed  by  the  late  be- 
loved Captain  Bradley  will  forever 
immortalize  that  grand  institution 
from  which  he  was  a graduate,  and 
Oberlin  College  can  well  point  with 
pride  to  the  military  record,  courage 
and  fidelity  displayed  by  one  of  its 
honored  sons.  To  the  last  his  Alma 
Mater  was  always  near  and  dear  to 
him. 

As  all  men  are  bom  to  die,  so  he 
has  passed  from  our  midst,  but  bod- 
ily only,  for  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
benevolent  light  of  glory  to  shine  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  and  loved 
him. 

Yours  truly, 

Sylvester  Bonnaffon, 

Lt.  Colonel,  39th  Infantry. 


Letter  from  Clarence  C.  Butler 


Co.  I Headquarters  Regt., 
Camp  Greene,  N.  C. 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sirs: — I am  writing  to  let  you 
know  where  I am  and  what  I am  doing. 
As  in  my  present  situation  we  are  taught 
that  an  individual  is  of  little  account  by 
himself,  but  worth  while  when  taken  in 
sufficient  numbers,  it  has  occurred  to 


me  that  my  class  (’13)  or  perhaps  the 
College  may  sometime  wish  to  compile 
statistics  of  its  numbers  who  are  in 
Government  service,  and  I wish  to  add 
to  the  general  total. 

I entered  the  National  Army  at  Camp 
Lewis,  Washington,  November  30tli,  1917. 
After  being  assigned  about  a month  to 
the  Depot  Brigade  and  at  Division  Head- 
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quarters,  I was  transferred  to  Camp 
Greene,  North  Carolina,  as  a member  of 
Co.  I Headquarters  Regiment,  which  is 
made  up  of  men  who  speak  French.  We 
expect  to  go  very  soon  to  France,  though 
the  nature  of  our  duties  is  not  yet  clear. 
Some  of  us  will  probably  assist  in  bil- 
leting U.  S.  troops  abroad,  while  others 
may  be  useful  as  military  police,  etc. 

We  found  things  quite  different  here 
from  Camp  Lewis,  as  we  live  in  tents. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  rain  and  snow, 
but  we  are  fairly  comfortable,  and  only 
anxious  for  active  service.  In  my  tent 
there  are  a young  Mormon  from  Utah, 
a Polish  chemist,  a boy  from  Syria,  two 
native  Frenchmen,  and  one  Canadian, 

Graduates 

George  A.  Clapp,  instructor  1912-13,  is 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia. 

Robert  S.  McEwen  is  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital,. Brooklyn,  New  York. 

1881,  1889. 

Edward  W.  Peck,  0.  C.  ’81,  who  lives 
in  Minneapolis  and  is  State  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Paul  Harlan 
Metcalf,  0.  C.  ’89,  who  is  assistant  pas- 
tor of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  international  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
quartette.  Several  years  ago  they  went 
around  the  world  with  Frank  B.  Smith 
of  the  Layman’s  Missionary  Movement, 
and  recently  spent  several  weeks  under 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  auspices  singing  at  camps 
and  forts  in  the  western  states,  visiting 
Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Diego,  Fort  Dodge,  and  Fort 
Snelling.  At  Camp  Funston  they  had 
part  in  the  dedication  and  flag  ceremo- 
nies. 

18S6. 

Rev.  Harry  D.  Sheldon  has  been  or- 
dered to  France  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 
He  has  been  with  the  army  Association 
at  Camp  Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, since  early  in  December,  and  is 
now  taking  a rest  at  a southern  health 
resort. 

1888. 

Frank  L.  Case  is  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Quartermaster’s  Corps,  Camp  Sherman, 
Ohio. 


and  near  us  there  are  men  gathering 
from  all  the  American  training  camps 
and  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 

We  are  moving  so  often  that  I cannot 
subscribe  for  the  Alumni  Magazine,  as 
I have  done  for  several  years.  I enclose 
a small  contribution,  however,  to  be  ap- 
plied wherever  the  management  of  the 
Magazine  may  think  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  I send  this  unsealed,  as  all  our 
mail  is  censored  now,  but  hope  it  will 
arrive  safely. 

With  best  regards  to  the  College  in 
general  and  to  my  friends  who  still  re- 
main, or  to  whom  this  may  come, 

Clarence  C.  Butleil 


in  Service 

1890. 

Clarence  Atwood  ICofoid,  professor  of 
Zoology  at  the  University  of  California, 
has  been  commissioned  as  Major  in  the 
Sanitary  Corps  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Army  and  detailed  to  the  labora- 
tories at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas.  The  particular  service  which 
he  hopes  to  render  is  through  his  knowl- 
edge and  work  on  frotogoan  forms  para- 
sitic in  man. 

1891. 

Seabury  C.  Mastick  is  Lieutenant  In- 
spector of  Ordnance  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Division  and  is  located  at  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

1893. 

Carl  Kinsley,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University  and 
is  in  Washington  doing  war  service. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Nims  is  in  the  X-ray  de- 
partment of  the  medical  service  at  Camp 
Beauregard,  Louisiana. 

1894. 

Dr.  Justin  M.  Waugh  is  Captain  in 
the  Department  of  Plastic  Surgery  for 
Head  and  Facial  Repair,  at  Camp  Beau- 
regard, Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

1900. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Elisha  A.  King  of  the 
First  Church,  San  Jose,  California,  has 
volunteered  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  in 
the  war  camps  near  San  Jose. 

1903. 

Miss  Gail  Lowry  is  draftsman  in  the 
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U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Pier  address  is  5539  Ells- 
worth Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

1906. 

Rev.  John  W.  Kuyper  has  charge  of 
building  No.  77  at  Camp  Sherman,  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio,  and  has  arranged  with  the 
choir  of  Plymouth  Church,  Chillicotbe, 
to  furnish  a half  hour’s  musical  program 
every  Sunday.  The  women  of  the  church 
take  turns  in  acting  as  matrons  for  the 
Sunday  visitors  at'  that  building. 

0.  T.  S.- — Rev.  Samuel  R.  McCarthy 
was  one  of  seven  men  who  had  charge 
of  raising  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  fund  in 
South  Dakota.  Mrs.  McCarthy  (Anne 
Comstock)  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Brule  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
since  it  was  organized  last  April,  and 
has  organized  chapters  in  the  sur- 
rounding counties. 

1909. 

William  Spencer  Bowen  studied  Me- 
chanical Engineering  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  was  in  the  United  States  Na- 
val Construction  service  for  some  time. 
He  is  now  stationed  at  Fort  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, where  he  has  charge  of  an  Aer- 
ological  Training  Station,  his  special 
work  being  instruction  of  aviation  stu- 
dents in  meteorology,  currents,  air  pres- 
sures, and  measurements  of  heights  and 
distances.  Mrs.  Bowen  and  their  little 
daughter  are  at  present  with  Mrs.  Bow- 
en’s mother,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Robeson,  in  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio. 

Charles  L.  Mattson  is  Sergeant  in  Am- 
bulance Corps  335,  Sanitary  Train  309, 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky. 

1910. 

Herbert  W.  Smails  has  enlisted  in  the 
Signal  Corps,  Balloon  Section,  and  is  on 
call  to  the  training  camp. 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Irwin,  after  resigning 
from  his  Home  Missionary  pastorate  at 
Alton  and  North  Barnstead,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  after  completing  the  four 
weeks’  training  for  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  College  at 
Springfield,  is  now  an  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Secretary  at  Fort  PI.  G.  Wright,  Fisher’s 
Island,  New  York. 

Curtis  A.  Baxter  is  Captain  of  the 
Field  Artillery  Reserve  Corps,  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  329  F.  A. 


Rev.  Lester  H.  Bent  is  director  of  re- 
ligious work  in  an  artillery  camp  in  the 
French  Alps  near  Besancon,  France. 

Willard  M.  Lane  is  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army,  awaiting  call. 

H.  Dean  Phillips  is  Instrument  Ser- 
geant in  the  Officers’  Training  School, 
Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey. 

William  J.  Sutherland  is  in  Infantry 
Company  M,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Howard  W.  Treat  is  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Signal  Corps,  Equipment  Depart- 
ment, Balloon  Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 

O.  C.  M. — Lorell  E.  Yeamans  is  at  the 
Presidio,  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
40th  Company,  2d  Regiment,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  National  Army. 

1911. 

George  H.  Birrell  has  enlisted  as  pilot 
in  the  Aviation  Corps  and  is  waiting  for 
a call. 

1912. 

The  address  of  Joseph  P.  Connolly  is 
Quartermasters’  Corps,  Mechanical  Re- 
pair Shops,  Unit  306,  Camp  Meigs,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hugh  A.  Cameron  is  in  France,  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  unas- 
signed. His  address  is  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  via  New  York. 

Russell  A.  Clark  is  Second  Lieutenant, 
Quartermasters’  Corps,  Camp  J.  E.  John- 
ston, Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Ralph  T.  Hisey  is  in  Battery  F,  135th 
Field  Artillery,  Camp  Sheridan,  Ala- 
bama. 

Edward  H.  Pearson  is  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Infantry  Reserve  Corps,  unas- 
signed, 153d  Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Dix, 
New  Jersey. 

Edwin  S.  Grant  is  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  Inspection  Section,  with 
civilian  rank.  His  address  is  6th  and  B 
Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1913. 

Joseph  R.  Estabrook  is  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  H.  Q.  Co.,  14th  Field  Artillery, 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Frederick  B.  Peake’s  address  is  Com- 
pany B,  323d  Federal  Signal  Bureau, 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

1914. 

Neil  A.  Cameron  is  in  the  Signal  Ser- 
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vice,  Aero  Division,  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Washington. 

Willard  L.  Fancher  is  Second  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  First  Training  Brigade,  Kel- 
ley Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Carl  S.  McKellogg  is  a private,  first- 
class,  water  analyst,  316th  Sanitary 
Squad,  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 

Lieutenant  Harold  M.  Metcalf  of  the 
331st  Regiment  Infantry,  has  been  or- 
dered to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  for  six 
weeks’  special  Machine  Gun  instruction, 
after  which  he  reports  back  to  Camp 
Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Erling  C.  Theller  is  in  France  as  Cap- 
tain of  a supply  company.  He  has  re- 
cently been  made  Police  Officer  in  charge 
of  a large  training  camp  in  addition  to 
his  company  duties.  His  address  is  now 
Truck  Co.  No.  3,  117th  Am.  Tr.,  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces,  via  New 
York  City.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  let- 
ters from  his  friends. 

1915. 

Joseph  W.  Severy  is  Wardmaster  in 
surgical  ward  No.  12,  General  Hospital 
British  Expeditionary  Force.  His  ad- 
dress is  Army  Post,  London,  England. 

Dudley  A.  Wood  is  in  the  3d  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Camp,  Camp  Pike,  Ar- 
kansas. 

1916. 

Vernon  D.  Parker  spent  the  last  part 
of  last  year  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  as  gen- 
eral secretary  at  Fort  Hamilton,  where 
3000  coast  artillery  men  were  in  train- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  New  York  Har- 
bor. In  December  he  “ applied  for  en- 
trance to  a Flying  Officers’  Training 
Camp  of  the  Aviation  Section,  Signal 
Corps,”  and  was  one  of  the  sixteen  per 
cent  who  were  accepted.  He  resigned 
his  position  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
spent  two  or  three  weeks  at  home  study- 
ing the  Army  Radio  Code,  working  in 


a factory  at  “ assembling  harvesting  ma- 
chines for  shipment  to  France.”  Then 
he  “ found  a place  in  the  Final  Assem- 
bly of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.  in  Buf- 
falo,” where  he  picked  up  useful  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  proper  putting  together 
of  a flying  machine.  He  has  now  gone 
to  Ithaca,  New  York,  “ to  begin  training 
with  infantry  drill,  machine  gunnery 
and  radio.  This  will  be  followed  by  sen- 
ior work  in  aerial  tactics,  an  eight-week 
course,  before  I have  a chance  with  the 
plane.” 

Walter  O.  B.  Berndes  is  in  the  School 
of  Military  Aeronautics,  Georgia  School 
of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

David  W.  Anthony,  Jr.,  is  Lieutenant 
in  Company  L,  372d  Infantry,  Camp  Stu- 
art, Newport  News,  Virginia. 

J.  Brackett  Lewis’  address  is  Care 
of  “Mayak”  Society,  35  Naderzhdinskaya, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

Alanson  Y.  Lucal  is  in  France  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  Head- 
quarters Co.  17,  Regiment  Engineers. 

Clarence  Rufus  Rorem  is  taking  the 
six  weeks’  course  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  the  Ordnance  Corps.  His 
address  is  5735  University  Avenue. 

Lawrence  T.  Wyly  is  probably  some- 
where in  Europe  taking  intensive  train- 
ing in  flying.  His  address  is  22d 
Aero  Squadron,  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  via  New  York. 

1917. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Clum  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Machine  Gun  Company, 
in  which  he  was  at  first,  to  Co.  E,  Am- 
munition Train  308,  Camp  Sherman, 
Ohio. 

O.  C.  M. — Theophilus  P.  Reitinger  was 
called  February  1,  1918,  to  take  the  six 
weeks’  course  for  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, in  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Undergraduates  in  Service 


1918. 

Donald  D.  Forward  is  in  the  2d  Bat- 
tery, Field  Artillery,  Officers’  Training 
Camp,  Camp  Stanley,  Texas. 

Donald  H.  Cameron  sailed  November 
17,  1917,  for  France  with  the  9th  Aero 
Squad.  His  address  is  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force  via  New  York.  - 


Henry  B.  Guernsey  has  enlisted  in  the 
Reserve  Corps,  Aviation  Section,  and  is 
awaiting  a call  to  the  ground  school. 

Sergeant  Leeds  Gulick  is  in  France  in 
the  Gas  and  Flame  Battalion,  Company 
A,  30th  Engineers. 

Soren  A.  Mathiasen  has  been  trans- 
ferred and  is  in  France  with  the  U.  S. 
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Army  Ambulance  Corps,  Section  588,  not 
558  as  given  in  our  last  issue. 

Hobart  B.  I-Iankinson  entered  Decem- 
ber 17,  1917,  the  Cloyne  Officers’  Train- 
ing School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Norman  H.  Wright  is  recovering  from 
a severe  attack  of  general  inflammatory 
rheumatism.  His  mother,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Wright,  was  with  him  for  a few  weeks, 
but  has  returned  to  Oberlin.  He  is  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  Kelley  Field 
No.  1,  138th  Aero  Squad,  G.  O.  T.  S. 

1919. 

John  M.  Allen  has  been  advanced  to 
First  Lieutenant,  Company  9,  126th  In- 
fantry N.  G.,  and  been  moved  towards 
the  coast. 


Wilson  B.  Dascomb  will  sail  from 
Camp  Merritt  to  France  in  the  Motor 
Truck  Supply  Train  Service  408,  Com- 
pany 366. 

David  L.  Simpson  is  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Radio  School,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

James  M.  Taylor  is  at  Camp  Sherman, 
12th  Frg.  Battery,  48  Co.  0 34. 

Byron  H.  Farrell  is  now  in  the  Radio 
department  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
and  later  will  go  to  Harvard. 

H.  H.  White  is  an  ensign  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

I-I.  D.  Eldridge  has  been  transferred  as 
ensign  in  the  flying  school  at  Pensacola, 
Florida. 


Conservatory 


Lee  G.  Barthold  is  not  in  the  service, 
but  has  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  is  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

J.  D.  Hale  is  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio, 
Corporal  in  Company  F,  332d  Infantry. 


D.  D.  Graham  is  in  the  Naval  Reserves. 
Theodore  Breck,  Jr.,  is  First  Lieuten- 


E. D.  Beach  is  at  Camp  Grant,  Rock- 
ford, Illinois,  a Second  Lieutenant  in 
Company  A,  343d  Infantry. 

L.  G.  French  was  drafted  from  San 
Francisco,  in  the  18th  Company,  166th 
Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Lewis,  Washington. 


ant.  Camp  Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich- 
igan. 


Academy 


Former  Students  in  Service 


J.  M.  Baldwin  is  Second  Lieutenant  in 
Company  G,  355th  Infantry,  Camp  Funs- 
ton,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

R.  0.  Ballou  is  at  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  U.  S.  Army  Ambulance 
Corps,  Section  531  (University  of  Chi- 
cago). 

M.  S.  Colmery  is  Sergeant  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  His  address  is  1666 
Park  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

0.  T.  S. — C.  W.  Cross  is  in  the  artil- 
lery service  in  Texas. 

J.  L.  Daniels  is  Captain  in  509th  En- 
gineers, Camp  Travis,  Texas. 

H.  B.  Fobes  is  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  353d  Infantry  Machine  Gun  Com- 
pany, Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

D.  F.  Ghent  is  First  Lieutenant  in 
Company  G,  59th  Infantry,  Camp  Greene, 
North  Carolina. 

N.  S.  Hubbard  is  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  Section 


85,  U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Corps,  S.  S. 
U.  63.  His  address  is  Par  B.  C.  M.  Con- 
vois  Automobile  (Yale  University  Unit). 

J.  W.  Hubbell  is  in  France  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

G.  T.  Leonard  is  at  Camp  Upton,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  Sergeant  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  104th  Ordnance  Depot 
Company. 

C.  E.  Jenson  is  at  Camp  Lewis,  Wash- 
ington, Company  A,  346th  Regiment  Ma- 
chine Gun  Battalion. 

W.  E.  Lick  is  Cadet  at  the  Aviation 
Field  Barracks  24,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

R.  C.  Loomis  is  Sergeant  in  the  Ord- 
nance Depot  Company  102,  Camp  Dix, 
New  Jersey. 

T.  C.i  Miller,  Jr.,  is  in  France  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  Com- 
pany A,  Engineers  Topographic  Divis- 
ion, Intelligence  Section. 
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Charles  M.  Leonard,  three  years  a 
student  in  the  Academy,  and  son  of  the 
late  James  Henry  Leonard,  O.  C.  ’78,  is 
now  a Lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Aviation  Service,  and  stationed  at  Kel- 
ley Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  has 
been  for  several  years  past  a civil  engi- 
neer at  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Mills  E.  Worcester  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  a 
student  in  the  Academy  in  1912  and  1913, 
a son  of  Perry  G.  Worcester,  has  been 
for  the  past  three  years  in  the  United 
States  Regular  Army  in  Panama.  He 
is  a corporal  and  is  specially  detailed 
for  map  work.  His  address  is  12th  Cav- 
alry, Company  A,  Corozol,  Canal  Zone. 

Kenneth  Lindsay'  has  given  up  a fine 
dental  practice  in  Akron  to  enter  the 
service. 

J.  Harry  West  of  Warren,  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  For  four- 
teen years  he  was  manager  of  a lumber 
company.  He  belonged  to  the  National 
Guard,  and  served  under  General  Miles 
in  the  Porto  Rican  campaign. 

Edgar  Lindsay  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  June, 
1917,  and  was  drafted  for  service. 


Samuel  W.  Morley,  who  enlisted  in  O. 
Engineers,  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Miss  Mellie  Martin  of  Chicago,  who 
was  a student  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  will  sail  for  France  the  middle 
of  March.  She  has  been  accepted  as  a 
telephone  operator. 

L.  P.  Spore  is  in  France.  His  address 
is  American  Expeditionary  Force,  8th 
Aviation  Department  Instruction  Detach- 
ment, via  New  York.  He  is  at  Campo 
d’Aviazione,  Sud  Foggia. 

G.  G.  Hubbard  is  at  the  School  of  Mil- 
itary Aeronautics,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  a first-class  private,' 
Aviation  Section  Signal  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps. 

Griffin  R.  McCarthy  is  at  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  Section  598  U.  S.  Army 
Ambulance  Corps  (Purdue  Section). 

R.  S.  Davis  is  at  Camp  Stuart,  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  a Regimental  Ser- 
geant Major,  4th  Infantry  U.  S.,  Regi- 
ment A. 

J.  H.  Cummings  is  in  the  U.  S.  School 
of  Aviation,  Signal  Corps,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 
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Calls  Received  at  Oberlin  College  from  the  Intercol- 
legiate Intelligence  Bureau 


The  calls  which  are  listed  below  were 
Issued  by  the  Intercollegiate  Intelligence 
Bureau  at  Washington  between  January 
15  and  February  9: 

Class  A.  Call  No.  97.  Clerical  Work 
for  the  Army  Transport  Service  at  Ports 
of  Embarkation.  Position:  college  men 
for  the  Army  Transport  service  in  a 
civilian  capacity.  Salary:  $1200.  Age: 
men  of  draft  age  or  over,  who  through 
some  minor  physical  disability  have  not 
been  able  to  enter  or  cannot  enter  the 
Army  for  line  service.  Duties:  to  as- 
sist in  the  clerical  and  physical  work 
connected  with  receiving,  custody  and 
loading  of  cargo.  While  the  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  or  commissions 
will  be  more  or  less  remote,  the  service 
requires  accuracy  and  integrity,  and  has 
the  added  value  of  acquiring  intensified 
knowledge  in  respect  to  transportation. 
Candidates  are  asked  to  furnish  the 
Oberlin  Bureau  the  following  informa- 
tion: Name,  address,  age:  If  of  draft 

age,  full  information  in  regard  to  draft 
status.  If  over  draft  age,  statement  re- 
garding physical  condition;  education 
and  experience;  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

Class  B.  Calls  No.  98,  99,  100,  101,  and 
102  are  for  especially  trained  technical 
men  and  others  having  general  exper- 
ience in  the  details  of  marine  shipping. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  special 
opportunities: 

Call  No.  98.  Assistants  to  Marine  Su- 
perintendents. Position:  Men  skilled  in 
navigation,  handling,  loading  and  care 
of  ships  in  port  and  at  sea,  and  familiar 
with  the  duties  of  Masters  and  other 
officers  on  board  seagoing  vessels  of  the 
first-class.  Men  of  draft  age  not  called 
in  the  first  quota  may  be  inducted  into 
this  service.  (See  Section  150,  Select- 
ive Service  Regulations,  presented  be- 
low.) Salary:  $2700.  Age:  draft  age 
or  over.  Duties:  overseeing  of  trans- 

ports at  home  and  distant  ports,  assist- 
ing in  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
ships’  movements,  docking,  loading  and 


repairs  of  the  hull,  deck  and  stewards’ 
department;  responsible  for  their  care 
and  maintenance  in  condition  of  com- 
plete efficiency  at  all  times;  cooperating 
with  the  Quartermaster  purveyor  and 
chief  stevedore  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Candidates  see  Call  No.  97  for 
method  of  application. 

Call  No.  99.  Assistant  Superintend- 
ing Engineers.  Position:  Men  familiar 
with  the  construction  and  repair  of  sea- 
going vessels  and  skilled  in  naval  archi- 
tecture and  practical  marine  engineer- 
ing, with  training  sufficiently  broad  to 
include  electrical,  ventilation,  heating, 
sanitary  and  other  appliances  in  use  on 
seagoing  vessels  of  the  first-class.  Men 
of  draft  age  not  called  in  the  first  quota 
may  be  inducted  into  this  service.  (See 
Section  150,  Selective  Service  Regula- 
tions, presented  below.)  Salary:  $2700. 
Age:  draft  age  or  over.  Duties:  respon- 
sible for  the  care  and  maintenance  and 
the  condition  of  complete  efficiency  at 
all  times  of  the  steam  and  mechanical 
appliances  on  board  transports,  and  for 
the  repairs,  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  bull  or  machinery  that  may  be 
authorized.  Candidates  see  Call  No.  97 
for  method  of  application. 

Call  No.  100.  Assistants  to  Port  Stew- 
ards. Position:  Men  skilled  in  cabin 

and  saloon  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  seagoing  vessels  of  the  first-class.  Sal- 
ary: $2400.  Age:  draft  age  or  over.  Du- 
ties: inspection  of  storerooms  and  re- 
frigerators containing  subsistence  sup- 
plies; on  arrival  of  transports,  inspec- 
tion of  remaining  perishable  stores  and 
recommendations  for  disposition  of  same. 
Candidates  see  Call  No.  97  for  method  of 
application. 

Call  No.  101.  Assistants  to  Qxtarter- 
master  Purveyor.  Position:  Men  skilled 

in  matters  connected  with  the  supplies 
required,  and  in  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance of  seagoing  vessels  of  the  larger 
size.  Salary:  $2400.  Age:  draft  age  or 
over.  Duties:  preparation  of  requisi- 

tions for  all  Quartermaster  Departments 
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and  submitting  the  Engineers  Depart- 
ments requisition  to  Superintending 
Engineers,  etc.  These  men  will,  in  gen- 
eral, act  as  inspectors  of  all  marine  ma- 
terials. Candidates  see  Call  No.  97  for 
method  of  application. 

Call  No.  102.  Mechanical  Draftsmen 
on  Marine  Work.  Position:  Experience 
in  mechanical  engineering,  drawing  and 
designing.  Engineering  education  with 
the  ability  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  drawings  of  deck  plans,  cargo  plans, 
ventilation,  lighting  and  heating  dia- 
grams. Men  of  draft  age  not  called  in  first 
quota  may  be  inducted  into  this  service. 
(See  Section  150,  Selective  Service  Regu- 
lations, presented  below.)  Salary,  $1600; 
if  promoted  to  Second  Assistant  Super- 
intendent's rank,  $2000  to  $2200.  Age: 
draft  age  or  over.  Duties:  general  ma- 
rine and  mechanical  drafting.  Service 
under  experienced  men  where  a knowl- 
edge of  ship  construction  and  repair, 
both  hull  and  engine,  and  the  details  of 
installation  of  refrigerator  plants  in  ves- 
sels may  be  acquired.  Candidates  see 
Call  No.  97  for  method  of  application. 

Call  No.  IO.'i.  Men  for  Photographic 
Division  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Position: 
First  and  Second  Lieutenants.  Age:  be- 
low 40;  best  age  25.  Salary:  First 

Lieutenants,  $2000  plus  allowance;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenants,  $1700  plus  allowance. 
Qualifications:  professional  photography 
not  a requisite;  education  in  engineer- 
ing and  map-making,  with  some  exper- 
ience in  the  latter  necessary;  executive 
ability;  unmarried  men  preferred.  Du- 
ties: a five- weeks’  course  in  training 
schools,  including  advanced  training  in 
map  work,  chiefly  map-interpretation 
and  photography,  at  the  end  of  which 
commissions  will  be  awarded  to  those 
who  are  recommended.  Transportation 
to  the  training  school  allowed.  This  call 
is  urgent  and  important.  Men  already 
inducted  into  the  service  are  eligible; 
their  names  and  qualifications  should  be 
sent  in  so  that  steps  might  be  taken  to 
have  them  transferred  to  the  photo- 
graphic division  of  the  Signal  Corps  for 
training.  Candidates  are  asked  to  fur- 
nish the  Oberlin  Bureau  the  following 
information:  Name  and  address;  phys- 

ical condition;  military  experience;  full 


statement  of  education,  of  business  ex- 
perience, emphasizing  the  nature  of 
work;  present  position  and  salary;  town, 
state,  country,  and  date  of  birth;  full  in- 
formation, in  regard  to  draft  status. 

Call  No.  10(1.  Business  Executives  for 
the  Ordnance  Department.  Position; 
Captains,  First  and  Second  Lieutenants. 
Able  business  men  with  mechanical  ex- 
perience preferred.  Age:  26  to  40.  Sal- 
ary: Captains,  $2400,  plus  allowance; 

First  Lieutenants,  $2000,  plus  allowance; 
Second  Lieutenants,  $1700,  plus  allow- 
ance. Duties:  becoming  familiar  with 
location,  equipment,  capacity  and  condi- 
tion of  efficiency  of  plants;  investigat- 
ing and  efficiently  coping  with  any  con- 
ditions that  may  arise  which  result  in, 
or  threaten,  obstruction  to  the  output  of 
those  products.  Work  for  the  duration  of 
the  war;  some  positions  involve  field 
work;  most  of  them  will  be  in  Ordnance 
Office  in  Washington.  Call  is  urgent; 
men  needed  immediately.  Candidates 
see  Call  No.  104  for  method  of  applica- 
tion. 

Call  No.  108.  Lawyers  for  the  Office 
of  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue.  Posi- 
tion: lawyers  wanted  for  work  in  the 
office  of  the  Solicitor  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Age: 
over  draft  age.  Salary:  $1200  to  $3000, 
depending  upon  ability  and  experience. 
Duties:  dealing  with  war  taxes  and  all 
legal  questions  arising  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Revenue  Bills.  Em- 
ployment for  at  least  the  period  of  the 
war,  and  if  the  work  is  satisfactory,  per- 
haps longer.  Candidates  are  asked  to 
furnish  the  Oberlin  Bureau  the  follow- 
ing information:  Name  and  address; 

age;  present  position  and  salary;  de- 
tailed statement  of  training  and  exper- 
ience; three  letters  of  recommendation. 

Red  Cross  Calls.  It  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  Red  Cross  to  appoint  men.  of  draft 
age,  even  though  they  are  disqualified 
for  draft.  This  is  in  order  to  forestall 
criticism.  Field  Directors,  especially, 
should  be  clearly  over  draft  age,  even 
in  appearance.  This  is  not  a rigid  re- 
quirement, but  very  desirable. 

Call  No.  110.  Red  Cross  Field  Direct- 
ors for  Military  Camps  in  this  Country. 
Position:  men  to  supervise  and  direct 
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Red  Cross  work  in  the  military  camps  of 
this  country.  Duties:  supervision  and 
direction  of  all  Red  Cross  activities  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  camps  and  stations 
as  follows:  a)  Distribution  of  sweaters, 

mufflers  and  other  comforts  issued  by  the 
Red  Cross,  b)  Emergency  relief  of  any 
and  every  kind  that  the  Red  Cross  can 
render  upon  request  or  suggestion  of  an 
officer  in  charge,  c)  Home  service  for  the 
families  of  enlisted  men  upon  request  of 
an  enlisted  man.  d)  Supervision  of  the 
operations  of  the  Red  Cross  convalescent 
house  and  the  Red  Cross  work  in  the 
hospitals,  e)  Cooperation  with  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Canteen  Service  in  ac- 
cordance with  directions.  Necessary  as- 
sistants, including  clerks  and  stenogra- 
phers, will  be  furnished.  Salary:  every 
Field  Director  must  be  a volunteer, 
though  all  expenses  incurred  by  reason 
of  Red  Cross  service,  including  board, 
lodging  and  traveling  expenses,  will  be 
paid.  Qualifications:  First  Directors 

must  be  high-grade  men,  and  should  be 
college  graduates.  It  is  a big  man’s  job, 
requiring  tact,  forbearance,  discretion, 
energy,  good  personal  presence  and  some 
business  experience.  The  preferred 
method  of  selection  is  to  make  appoint- 
ments at  first  as  Assistant  Field  Direct- 
ors and  then  induct  such  Assistants  as 
prove  to  be  qualified,  into  positions  as 
Directors. 

Call  No.  111.  Red  Cross  Assistant 
Field  Directors  for  Military  Camps  in 
this  Country.  Position:  men  to  serve  as 
assistants  to  Red  Cross  Field  Directors, 
with  possibility  of  promotion  to  Direct- 
orships, in  supervision  and  direction  of 
Red  Cross  work  in  military  camps  in 
this  country.  Salary,  volunteers  are  de- 
sired. All  expenses  incurred  by  reason 
of  Red  Cross  service  will  be  paid,  and 
when  necessary  a small  salary  in  addi- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $125  per  month.  Ac- 
ceptance of  one  of  these  positions  will 
involve  a pecuniary  sacrifice  to  any  man 
who  is  qualified.  Qualifications:  a col- 
lege education  is  very  desirable,  though 
not  absolutely  indispensable.  The  chief 
qualifications  needed,  aside  from  ac- 
quaintance with  business  methods,  are 
those  which  are  needed  for  successful 
personal  dealings  with  other  responsi- 


ble men — tact,  forbearance,  discretion, 
energy,  good  personal  presence.  Duties: 
for  duties  see  Call  No.  110.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  Assistant  of  superior  qualifica- 
tions to  advance  to  the  position  of  Field 
Director. 

Call  No.  112.  Red  Cross  Assistant  Di- 
rectors Attached  to  Base  Hospitals  of 
Military  Camps  in  this  Country.  Posi- 
tions: men  to  serve  as  Assistant  Direct- 
ors attached  to  base  hospitals  at  mili- 
tary camps  in  this  country,  living  at  the 
Red  Cross  house  for  convalescents.  Sal- 
ary: see  Call  No.  111.  Qualifications: 
see  Call  No.  111.  Duties:  men  will  act 
as  assistants  to  Field  Directors,  but  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  convales- 
cent houses  and  of  the  Red  Cross  work 
in  the  base  hospitals,  and  will  have  the 
necessary  assistants  to  enable  them  to 
do  the  work  efficiently.  See  also  Call 
No.  110. 

Candidates  for  any  of  these  three  calls, 
No.  110,  111,  and  112,  are  asked  to  fur- 
nish the  Oberlin  Bureau  the  following 
information:  Town,  state,  country,  and 

date  of  birth;  physical  condition;  details 
of  education;  full  and  detailed  statement 
of  business  experience,  giving  nature  of 
work  in  each  position,  and  emphasizing 
experience  qualifying  for  this  particular 
work;  present  position  and  salary;  mili- 
tary experience,  if  any. 

Call  113.  Library  Cataloguer.  Posi- 
tion: Ordnance  Department  desires  the 
services  of  a woman  cataloguer.  Salary: 
$1200  to  $1500.  Age:  twenty-two  to  thir- 
ty-five. Qualifications:  must  be  a gradu- 
ate of  recognized  library  school,  be  fully 
conversant  with  methods  of  cataloguing 
and  have  had  at  least  one  year’s  exper- 
ience in  this  work.  Duties:  cataloguer 
in  Ordnance  Library  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  Candidates  are  asked  to  furnish  the 
Oberlin  Bureau  the  following  informa- 
tion: Name,  address,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  education,  qualifications,  and  ex- 
perience; three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion and  a recent  photograph;  present 
position  and  salary. 

Call  111,.  Reference  Librarian.  Posi- 
tion: Ordnance  Department  desires  the 
services  of  a woman  to  act  as  reference 
librarian.  Salary:  $1500.  Age:  twenty- 
five  to  forty.  Qualifications:  should  be 
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a college  and  library  school  graduate, 
and  must  be  thoroughly  experienced  with 
reference  work,  especially  with  Public 
Documents.  Duties:  for  work  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Administration  Department 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. Candidates  see  call  No.  113  for 
method  of  application. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
Section  150  of  the  Selective  Service  Reg- 
ulations, issued  at  the  request  of  the  War 
Department: 

“Any  registrant,  not  an  alien  enemy, 
whose  order  number  is  so  low  that  he 
is  not  within  the  current  quota  of  his 


Local  Board,  may  be  inducted  immedi- 
ately into  military  service  on  his  own 
request  by  complying  with  the  following 
requirements:  (a)  If  he  is  in  Class  IT, 

III,  IV,  he  shall  file  with  his  Local  Board 
a waiver  of  all  claims  of  a deferred  clas- 
sification; (b)  if  he  is  in  Class  IV 
on  the  ground  of  dependency  he  must 
accompany  his  application  and  waiver 
with  a waiver  from  those  persons  in  be- 
half of  whom  he  was  placed  in  Class  IV. 
No  waiver  from  children  or  persons  non- 
compos  mentis  shall  be  recognized  by  a 
Local  Board.” 


Alumni  News 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Alumni  Association. 

The  Oberlin  College  Glee  Club  ap- 
peared in  a very  fine  program  in  East 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  December  21,  1917. 
The  Commercial  Club  of  East  Des 
Moines  expressed  great  satisfaction  with 
the  entertainment,  which  was  one  of 
seven  on  a Community  Course.  The  se- 
lections were  excellently  rendered  and 
the  expression  of  each  number  was  won- 
derful. But  the  finest  thing  said  about 
the  Club  was  a statement  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
McChesney’s,  in  these  words:  “In  all  my 
twenty-five  years’  experience  as  custo- 
dian in  East  High  School  I have  never 
seen  a finer,  cleaner  bunch  of  young  fel- 
lows come  into  this  building.  It  is  the 
first  time  I never  saw  college  fellows  go 
off  for  a smoke  between  numbers.  Why, 
these  Oberlin  boys  actually  went  into 
the  back  of  the  auditorium  and  listened 
to  their  own  program.  And  it’s  the  truth. 
I didn’t  hear  one  of  them  swear  during 
the  whole  evening.  I never  have  known 
that  to  happen  before,  and  we’ve  had  lots 
of  them.”  Enmi  B.  Malin, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

New  Oberlin  Organization. 

The  Lorain  Daily  News  for  January  5, 
1918,  contained  an  account  of  the  organ- 
ization of  an  Oberlin  association  in  Lo- 
rain, Ohio.  A meeting  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Eva  W.  Hills,  ’79.  A con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  the  following 


officers  elected:  Roy  H.  Kinney,  ’06, 

president;  Mrs.  Tempe  Garfield  Burrell, 
’91,  vice-president;  William  F.  Grail,  ’04, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mrs.  Eva  Hills 
and  R.  H.  Farmer  are  both  members  of 
the  executive  board.  Professor  R.  A. 
Budington  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  war. 

Those  present  were:  Mrs.  Eva  Hills, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Williams,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  G.  Burrell,  Mrs.  Ella  Sinclair, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Kinney,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grail,  Misses  Jessie  Havil,  Mary 
Parks,  Helen  Moore,  Eleanor  Lyons,  Mar- 
garet Grant,  Mildred  Dellenbaugh,  Kath- 
erine Hageman,  Ruth  Fisher,  ’06,  Sybil 
Adams,  Lilian  Lucas,  '17,  Martha  Nich- 
ols, ’13,  Martha  Fox,  Messrs.  Walter  Niel- 
sen and  Ralph  Farmer. 

Oberliniana. 

Oberlin  was  one  of  twenty-seven  col- 
leges and  universities  participating  in 
an  exhibition  of  college  pictures,  tro- 
phies and  literature  in  the  room  of  the 
Cleveland  City  Club  from  January  7 to 
17.  By  cooperation  between  the  Oberlin 
administration  and  Oberlin  graduate 
members  of  the  City  Club  an  interesting 
collection  of  Oberliniana  was  gathered 
together  and  displayed  in  a manner  elic- 
iting much  favorable  comment.  Some 
particularly  fine  pictures  of  old  Oberlin 
were  shown,  as  well  as  individual  and 
group  pictures  of  men  who  have  kept 
the  institution  on  the  athletic  map. 
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Notable  exhibits  were  shown,  also,  by  distributed  and  the  general  spirit  of  each 

Boston  “ Tech,”  University  of  Virginia  institution  reflected  by  the  complete  dis- 
and Ohio  State.  The  exhibition  was  at-  play  might  help  prospective  college  ini- 

tended  by  many  high  school  pupils  and  tiates  to  choose  their  alma  mater.  Sev- 

teachers  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  eral  thousand  visitors  attended  the  ex- 
the  pictures  shown,  the  printed  matter  hibition. 


Alumni 

1870. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Mack  is  state  vice-regent 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution of  Ohio.  Her  home  is  in  San- 
dusky. 

1872. 

Rev.  Jacob  P.  Riedinger,  who  recently 
resigned  at  Rockport,  Ohio,  has  gone 
with  his  wife  to  Florida  for  rest  and 
change.  For  forty  years,  nearly,  he  has 
been  supplying  pulpits  in  Ohio.  He  was 
ordained  at  Kirtland  in  1878.  Then  fol- 
lowed pastorates  at  Kelley’s  Island,  Graf- 
ton, and  Findlay,  at  which  latter  place 
he  met  his  wife.  For  ten  years  he  was 
settled  in  North  Ridgeville,  and  for  four- 
teen at  Rockport. 

1876. 

Henry  F.  Derr  read  a paper  before  the 
University  Club  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  on 
Nietsche’s  philosophy  and  the  war,  which 
is  printed  in  the  Fostoria  Daily  Times 
for  December  28,  1917.  Mr.  Derr  is  a 
commercial  traveler,  and  his  address  is 
221  South  Wood  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

1877. 

William  C.  Calland  writes:  “I  believe 

I am  entitled  to  be  counted  among  the 
4 Honor  Roll  of  Alumni  participating  in 
related  departments.’  In  the  Civil  War 
I served  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
185th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war.  As  a member 
of  the  Department  of  Missouri  I have 
served  six  years  as  Department  Chap- 
lain, eight  years  as  Patriotic  Instructor, 
and  one  year  as  National  Patriotic  In- 
structor. I have  visited  many  states  and 
made  many  addresses  and  distributed 
much  literature  and  5000  United  States 
flags.  I have  served  five  years  as  Post 
Commander  of  my  local  Post  at  Spring- 
field,  Missouri.  Have  made  forty  Red 
Cross  addresses,  twenty  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hut 
addresses,  and  ten  addresses  in  the  in- 
terest of  War  Saving  Stamps.  Am  a 


Personals 

member  of  a committee  which  raised 
$250  for  the  Red  Cross  and  assisted  to 
secure  a membership  of  10,000  in  our 
city.  For  active  service  I think  I am 
doing  my  bit.  I am  73  years  old  and  do- 
ing something  every  d,ay.” 

Rev.  Archibald  Hadden  has  recently 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  pastorate  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
No  other  minister  in  Muskegon,  and  only 
one  other  Congregational  minister  in 
Michigan,  has  been  so  long  in  his  pres- 
ent parish.  He  has  served  many  years 
as  president  of  Hackley  Hospital,  was 
fifteen  years  a trustee  of  Olivet  College, 
Olivet,  Michigan,  is  a trustee  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  and  a member  of 
the  Commission  on  Missions  of  the 
National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Michigan  State  Confer- 
ence. Mrs.  Hadden  was  Miss  Sarah  Bean, 
his  college  classmate.  Their  son-in-law, 
E.  S.  Reynolds,  is  Captain  of  the  Machine 
Battalion  of  the  119th  Infantry. 

1S78. 

Cornelius  Marshall  Lowe  is  editor  of 
the  Blue  Mound  Sun,  Blue  Mound,  Kan- 
sas, and  is  also  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Mound  City.  One  of 
his  sons  is  associate  editor  and  business 
manager  of  the  Sun,  and  another  son, 
who  has  been  teaching  in  the  high  school 
of  Ada,  Minnesota,  has  entered  govern- 
ment service  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. 

Wesley  Maier  Stover,  D.D.,  and  his 
daughter  Helen,  who  was  a student  in 
Oberlin  from  1897  to  1903,  have  prepared 
a complete  grammar  and  Lesson  Book 
of  the  Umbundu  language,  after  the  style 
of  the  Ahn  German  lessons.  It  is  to  be 
printed  on  the  Mission  Press.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Missao  Americana,  Bailundo, 
Cat.api,  Angola,  Africa,  via  Lisbon.  Dr. 
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Stover  is  now  devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  a revision  of  his  earlier  translations 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  says 
that  because  of  the  scarcity  of  paper  his 
first  rough  draft  is  being  written  on  the 
backs  of  some  old  letters  from  Dr.  Jud- 
son  Smith.  Mails  are  very  irregular,  not 
more  than  one  steamer  a month  arriv- 
ing, instead  of  four  as  before  the  war. 

1879,  1899. 

A series  of  lectures  on  Christian  Fun- 
damentals are  being  given  every  Tues- 
day at  the  Congregational  Training 
School  for  Women,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Among  the  lecturers  are  Dr.  John  R. 
Nichols,  '79,  whose  subject  is  “ The  Idea 
of  Salvation,”  and  Rev.  William  H. 
Spence,  0.  T.  S.  ’99,  who  lectures  on 
“ The  Idea  of  Authority." 

1883. 

Rev.  Frank  G.  Alger  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  has  been  called  to  Hart- 
ford, Vermont. 

1884. 

The  cover  page  of  the  Congregational- 
ist  and  Advance  for  January,  24,  1918, 
has  on  it  a picture  of  Miss  S.  Luella 
Miner  and  her  Bible  class  in  the  Peking 
College  Club.  Miss  Miner  is  principal 
of  the  North  China  Union  Bible  Train- 
ing School,  Peking,  China. 

Miss  Luella  Miner  of  the  North  China 
Union  Woman’s  College,  writes,  in  Mis- 
sion Studies  for  February,  of  the  refugee 
work  being  done  by  the  students  for  the 
girls  rendered  homeless  by  the  flood  last 
fall.  The  article  is  entitled  “ Love  in 
Action.” 

1887. 

New  York,  Feb.  16. — Dr.  T.  Iyenaga, 
a prominent  Japanese  publicist  and 
director  of  the  East  and  West  News  Bu- 
reau, a Japanese  organization,  speaking 
at  a luncheon  given  by  the  Lawyers’ 
Club  here  today,  said  that  chaos  in  Rus- 
sia is  threatening  peace  in  the  east,  and 
suggested  the  possibility  of  Japanese  in- 
tervention in  restoring  order  in  Russia. 
“ It  is  not  our  part  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  troubles  of  another  sovereign 
country,”  he  continued.  “ I must  say, 
however,  that  the  chaos  in  European 
Russia  is  gradually  spreading  to  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  in  East  Asia.  This  is 
the  cause  of  a greater  measure  of  anx- 


iety on  the  part  of  Japan,  for  because  of 
that  chaos  peace  in  the  far  east  is  threat- 
ened.”— Cleveland  News,  February  16. 

1888. 

The  Cleveland  News  for  January  17, 
1918,  has  an  interesting  account  of  Miss 
Helen  Ormsby  Amberg,  who  is  called  the 
“Angel  of  the  148th  Infantry.”  Miss 
Ormsby,  as  the  News  calls  her,  is  now  a 
business  woman  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  but 
began  her  career  when  nine  years  old, 
at  which  time  she  was  given  a calf, 
from  which  she  accumulated  funds  for  a 
course  at  Oberlin  College.  After  coming 
to  Oberlin  she  noticed  that  drivers  of 
horses  did  not  have  all  the  necessary 
equipment  in  the  way  of  harness,  and  so 
added  to  her  funds  by  selling  this  part 
of  the  harness.  Pier  success  led  her  to 
start  in  the  business  of  harness  accesso- 
ries and  she  now  has  charge  of  a large 
territory,  which  it  had  previously  taken 
several  men  to  handle.  Last  summer 
she  became  interested  in  the  neglected 
companies  of  soldiers  around  Cincinnati 
and  arranged  with  the  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men  she  knew  to  open  up  their 
homes  to  the  boys.  Then,  when  on  her 
vacation,  she  visited  the  towns  from 
which  they  came  and  brought  back  things 
from  home  which  would  make  them 
more  happy.  She  continued  to  keep  in 
touch  with  them  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Sherman,  and  when  they 
were  later  to  be  transferred  to  Camp 
Sheridan,  sent  them  several  barrels  of 
apples. 

1889,  1903. 

A Recognition  Council  was  held  at  the 
Congregational  Church,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
January  15,  1918,  at  which  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  E.  Bourner  Allen, 
0.  T.  S.  ’03,  of  Toledo;  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  was  extended  to  the  new 
minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Small,  by  Rev.  Edgar 
S.  Rothrock,  0.  T.  S.  '89,  of  Cleveland; 
and  the  charge  to  the  people  was  given 
by  Rev.  W.  J.  Cady  of  Berlin  Heights, 
who  did  post-graduate  work  in  the  Sem- 
inary. 

1890. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  E.  Barton  of  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  has  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Co n gregati onalist  and  Advance  for 
January  31,  1918,  on  “ Edward  Everett 
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Hale  as  I Knew  Him.”  Mr.  Barton  made 
Dr.  Hale’s  acquaintance  when  pastor  of 
the  Shawmut  Avenue  Church,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

1891. 

0.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  H.  Baker  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  Chagrin  Falls, 
closing  six  years  of  efficient  service. 

1893. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Monat  Dupois  (Mrs.  A. 
G.  Dupuis)  has  moved  from  Glencoe,  Illi- 
nois, to  Custer,  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Little  Jackson  have  moved  from 
North  Topeka,  Kansas,  to  Alma,  Kansas. 

Rev.  Theodore  T.  Holway  Is  at  pres- 
ent serving  a quasi-union  church  in 
Moore  Haven,  Florida.  He  gave  an  ad- 
dress for  Armenian  Relief  in  De  Land, 
during  their  " School  of  Missions,”  and 
other  addresses  in  the  churches  of  the 
town.  Mrs.  Holway  is  in  Bradentown, 
with  a sister,  recovering  from  a recent 
operation. 

1894. 

The  Woman’s  Section  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  February  10,  1918,  con- 
tained a picture  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Thomas 
Huckins  (Mrs.  Howard  Huckins).  Feb- 
ruary 13  she  was  the  speaker  at  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  her  subject  being  “Amer- 
ican Ideals  Reestablished  through  the 
Present  War  Crisis.”  She  was,  several 
years  ago,  president  of  the  Ohio  Federa- 
tion of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  Attorney  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America,  writes,  February  8,  1918,  that 
six  states  have  already  ratified  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Amendment.  He  ex- 
pects that  in  three  or  four  years  national 
prohibition  will  be  in  full  force,  and 
Oberlin  will  have  another  star  in  her 
crown  because  of  her  large  part  in  ini- 
tiating the  Anti-Saloon  League  move- 
ment. 

0.  T.  S. — Rev.  Charles  G.  Murphy  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  Sunday  School  work 
in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Ar- 
kansas, has  been  called  to  be  district  sec- 
retary of  the  Education  Society,  Ne- 
braska District.  He  begins  work  March 
1,  1918. 


1895. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  reported  the  Tiflis  Relief  Ex- 
pedition as  making  a detour  through 
Turkestan  and  Central  Asia;  but  such 
was  not  the  case,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a letter  written  from 
Moscow,  November  28,  1917,  by  Ernest  C. 
Partridge,  to  Mrs.  Partridge: 

“We  were  ten  days  and  nights  on  the 
International  sleeper  from  Vladivostok  to 
Vologda,  and  one  night  and  part  ,of  a 
day  down  to  Moscow.  . . . We  got  into 
Vologda,  the  junction  where  we  changed 
from  the  Empress  to  the  Moscow  train, 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We 
had  decided  to  come  on  here  rather  than 
to  risk  wandering  around  on  the  second- 
class  roads  to  avoid  Moscow.  . . . We 
reached  Moscow  about  three  o’clock  to 
find  a cavass  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
meet  us.  . . . Anderson  is  helping  us  with 
our  reservations  for  the  rest  of  our  jour- 
ney. . . . The  Consulate  has  a big  bunch 
of  mail  to  send  to  Tiflis,  and  also  a 
bunch  for  Trebizond,  and  as  I am  to 
carry  it  they  gave  me  a courier’s  certifi- 
cate, which  they  say  will  help  us  if  we 
have  any  trouble  on  the  road.  This  is 
written  in  Russian  and  makes  me  a 
special  messenger  of  the  Consular  office 
here  to  the  Consulate  in  Tiflis,  carrying 
official  mail,  and  the  red  seal  they  say  is 
much  respected  by  officials. 

“ We  have  not  experienced  any  severe 
cold,  nothing  much  worse  so  far  than  we 
see  in  Ohio  every  winter.  Prices  are 
higher  than  in  Vladivostock,  but  are  still 
low  to  one  using  American  money. 

“ You  will  read  a lot  of  stories  about 
things  out  here,  a part  of  which  will 
doubtless  be  true,  but  it  is  just  as  well 
to  give  as  little  importance  to  them  as 
possible,  because  even  if  true  when  writ- 
ten they  may  not  be  true  when  you  read 
them.” 

1898. 

Ira  A.  Snyder  is  in  the  law  firm  of 
Snyder  and  Bryan,  Inc.,  50  Broad  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  Centurion  for  January,  1918,  gives 
an  extract  from  John  M.  Siddall’s  “ Sid 
Says,”  entitled,  “ Let’s  Bury  Them,” 
which  extolls  the  value  of  a Liberty 
Bond. 
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1900. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Banta  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Business  High 
School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  where  she  teaches  his- 
tory and  English,  and  a fourth  year  class 
in  American  literature. 

1901. 

Ralph  A.  Marsden,  after  eleven  years 
in  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  in  the  Lincoln  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  His  ad- 
dress is  1824  Paseo. 

1904. 

Bom,  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Lohnes  Priebe  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Priebe,  626  North  Kenilworth 
Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  a daughter, 
Carolyn  Grace. 

1904-1906. 

On  December  22  Lyman  Williston  Hall, 
the  oldest  of  the  Science  Laboratories  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  In  this  fire  Professor  Alma  G. 
Stokey  and  Professor  Anna  M.  Starr  lost 
very  heavily  of  their  private  scientific 
collection  and  working  libraries,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  some  research  work. 

1905. 

Ernest  B.  Comstock  is  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Dallas  District  University  Inter- 
scholastic League. 

Rev.  Claude  M.  Steele,  O.  T.  S.  ’09,  of 
Summer  Hill,  Illinois,  has  received  a 
call  to  Mellen,  Wisconsin,  and  began 
work  January  13,  1918. 

Miss  Helen  G.  Abbott  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Douglas  have  recently  been  married. 
Mrs.  Douglas  is  Dietitian  at  Base  Hos- 
pital, Camp  Kearney,  California. 

1906. 

Born,  to  Clarence  D.  Ferguson  and 
Bessie  Morley  Ferguson  of  Williamsville, 
New  York,  December  22,  1917,  a daugh- 
ter, Alice  Anna. 

Paul  Denison  Kuyper,  the  eleven 
months’  old  son  of  Rev.  John  W.  and 
Lucile  Johnson  Kuyper,  died  of  pneumo- 
nia February  10,  1918.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  in  Oberlin. 

Miss  Alfaretta  M.  Gregg  spent  part  of 
Christmas  week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter J.  Ryan,  O.  C.  ’03,  at  Snoqualmie 
Falls,  Washington. 


1907. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Fairfield  of  the  Ober- 
lin-Shansi  Memorial  Academy,  Taikuhn- 
sien,  Shansi,  China,  are  in  this  country 
on  furlough.  A few  weeks  were  spent 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  and  they  were  in  Oberlin 
over  Shansi  Day.  Mr.  Fairfield  is  spend- 
ing some  time  farther  west,  speaking 
for  the  American  Board,  and  then  they 
will  be  a few  weeks  with  the  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  is 
supporting  them  on  the  foreign  field. 

Born,  to  Helmer  A.  and  Mabel  Pearl 
Nerby  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  December  20, 
1917,  a son,  John  Helmer. 

1908. 

O.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Jean  Lindsay  Carlson 
“ is  in  New  York  this  year  taking  some 
special  work  in  music.  Her  husband 
(Professor  Carl  O.  Carlson)  is  spending 
his  Sabbatical  year  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, doing  special  work  in  chemistry, 
and  working  for  a Ph.D.” 

1909. 

Mr.  W.  Paul  Perris  is  office  manager 
and  purchasing  agent  for  the  Putt-Easy 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

Miss  Grace  McConnaughey,  who  has 
recently  returned  to  Fenchow,  China, 
from  her  furlough  in  this  country,  is 
helping  in  the  Industrial  School.  An  ex- 
tract from  one  of  her  letters  to  the  Board 
Rooms  appears  in  Mission  Studies  for 
February,  1918. 

1910. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dalzell  is  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  East  End  Department  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  is  Act- 
ing General  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  Ottumwa  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Hudson,  who  is  serving  on  the  staff 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp  Logan. 

Miss  Flora  L.  Scott  and  her  mother, 
Mrs.  N.  Stone  Scott,  spent  two  weeks  at 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  organizing  social  life 
at  the  hostess  house  at  Camp  Sherman. 
The  house  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lindsay  Hoffman  and  her 
husband,  Edwin  M.  Hoffman,  are  in  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  “ Mr. 
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Hoffman  is  interested  in  the  Boys’  De- 
partment, and  has  a fine  position.” 

Rev.  Chester  S.  Bucher  has  left  Lima, 
Ohio,  and  February  1,  1918,  began  his 
duties  as  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Congre- 
gational Church  at  East  84th  and  Ce- 
dar Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  church 
in  Lima  tendered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bucher 
a farewell  reception,  and  presented  them 
a set  of  dishes. 

Miss  Ida  R.  Henderson  and  Corporal 
H.  Dean  Phillips,  309  F.  A.,  were  mar- 
ried January  14,  1918,  in  New  York  City. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  the  residence 
of  a classmate,  Miss  Rhoda  McCulloch. 
Corporal  Phillips  is  in  the  United  States 
Artillery,  stationed  at  Camp  Dix,  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Phillips  will  continue  her 
war  work  in  connection  with  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A. 

Pliney  L.  Solether  is  president  of  the 
Twin  City  Oberlin  Alumni  Association, 
which  numbers  150  members. 

A.M. — Rev.  Frederick  L.  Fagley,  super- 
intendent of  Associated  Charities,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  an  article  in  a recent 
number  of  Christian  Work. 

1911. 

Jay  B.  Nash  is  lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  is  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Physical  Education  Section 
of  the  California  Teachers’  Association. 

Mr.  Harold  Lyle  Reed  and  Miss 
Henrietta  Andree  Koch  were  married 
Wednesday,  September  5,  1917,  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed’s  ad- 
dress is  502  University  Avenue,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Mr.  Reed  is  a member  of  the 
Faculty  at  Cornell. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Christian  is  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Hazelton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Baker  is  Play  Director 
in  the  Oak  Park  School  (Illinois)  and 
Executive  of  the  Oak  Park  Council  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

O.  C.  M. — Harold  Tower  is  organist  and 
choir  master  at  St.  Mark’s  Protestant  Ca- 
thedral in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and 
is  also  teaching  piano  and  organ. 

1911-1913. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  F.  Curtis, 
December  11,  1917,  a son,  William  Edgar. 
Mr.  Curtis  is  at  present  Assistant  Pro- 


fessor of  Botany  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  from  this  institution  in 
June,  1916.  His  thesis,  " The  Stimula- 
tion of  Root  Growth  in  Cuttings  by  Treat- 
ment with  Chemicals,”  is  to  appear  this 
year  as  a memoir  published  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

1912. 

Rev.  Dwight  J.  Bradley  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  El  Paso, 
Texas. 

Mrs.  Anna  Wendt  Finlayson’s  address 
is  132  Colchester  Avenue,  Burlington, 
Vermont.  Dr.  Finlayson  has  been  ap- 
pointed Captain  in  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps.  Mrs.  Finlayson  is  filling  a va- 
cancy in  the  high  school  at  Colchester 
in  the  department  of  English. 

Born,  to  Howard  B.  and  Isabelle  Ken- 
dig  Gill,  November  28,  1917,  a son,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  Their  address  is  41 
Hawthorne  Street,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miss  Anne  E.  Steffen  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  from  Tufts  Medical  School, 
February  6,  1918,  her  class  having  con 
tinued  work  through  the  summer  on  ac- 
count of  war  conditions.  January  1, 
1918,  she  entered  upon  her  duties  as 
House  Officer  at  the  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital, which  is  part  of  the  City  Alms- 
house. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Wil- 
son, July  4,  1917,  a daughter,  Josephine 
Adele.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  Miss  Virginia 
K.  King  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

1914. 

Miss  Rhea  Berg  is  teaching  this  win- 
ter in  the  high  school  of  her  home  town, 
McPherson,  Kansas. 

1914,  1915. 

Born,  to  Mr.  Sherwood  F.  Moran  and 
Mrs.  Ursul  Reeves  Moran,  Tokyo,  Japan, 
December  11,  1917,  a son,  Sherwood 
Reeves.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moran’s  address 
in  Tokyo  is  12  Shinryudo  Cho  Azabu. 

1915. 

0.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  I.  James,  the 
acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Manhattan,  Kansas,  has  been 
called  to  be  its  permanent  pastor. 
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1916. 

Born,  to  Robert  Roemer  and  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Rigdon  Roemer,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
December  19,  1917,  a daughter,  Cather- 
ine Ellen. 

Miss  Esther  Parsons  is  doing  secre- 
tarial work.  Her  address  is  615  Helio- 
trope Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Talmadge  has  been  for 
the  past  year  a district  visitor  for  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  Her  address  is  45  Broad- 
way. 

R.  M.  Ozman  has  severed  his  connec- 
tiontion  with  the  public  schools  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  and  now  has  charge 
of  Athletics  and  Gymnastics  in  the  high 
school  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  His  ad- 
dress is  384  Lafayette  Avenue. 

1916,  1917. 

Mr.  Reginald  Bell  and  Miss  Florence 
E.  Boise  were  married  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1918,  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

1917. 

Clarence  E.  Amstutz’s  address  is  3502 
Denison  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  Andrews  is  doing  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  work  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Miss  Margaret  Aylard  is  teaching 
mathematics  and  science  in  the  high 
school  in  Hooper,  Colorado. 

Eugene  Babcock  Worked  on  his  farm 
through  the  summer  and  fall. 

Miss  Callie  Bronson  is  studying  in  the 
Oberlin  Business  College. 

Miss  Lulu  Chambers  is  teaching  at  her 
home  near  North  Ridgeville,  Ohio. 

Harold  Clum  has  gone  to  Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Charlotte  Cross  is  teaching. 

Gordon  Davis  is  teaching  science  at 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Miss  Martha  Detchon  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  algebra  in  the  high  school  at 
Greenford,  Ohio,  and  also  doing  some 
eighth  grade  work. 

Miss  Helen  Early  is  working  in  the 
stocks  and  bond  office  of  Tillotson  and 
AVolcott  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Florence  Ericson  and  Mr.  R.  M. 
Zone  were  married  last  summer. 

Eugene  Evans  is  studying  in  the  med- 
ical department  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. His  address  is  1875  East  24th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Miss  Narda  Evans  is  teaching  Latin 
in  Mondovi,  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Bertha  Fenberg  is  teaching. 

Caesar  Fortson  is  assisting  Russell  W. 
Jelliff,  ’14,  at  the  “ Play  House,"  a social 
settlement  in  the  colored  section  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Miss  Winifred  Hayes  is  with  the  Cleve- 
land News.  Her  address  is  1326  West 
91st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Rudolph  Hertz  is  studying  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  and  assisting 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Williams  in  the  Second 
Church,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  He  recently  re- 
signed from  the  church  at  Castalia,  Ohio, 
which  he  was  supplying. 

Ernest  Houlding  is  studying  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Elgin  Hunt  is  teaching  in  Caledonia, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Anna  Jamison  is  studying  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Library  School.  Her  address 
is  205  Biddle  Avenue. 

Orrin  Keener  has  gone  to  Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Emily  D.  Lewis  is  doing  social 
investigation  and  visiting  for  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind.  Her  address 
is  10617  Hampden  Avenue. 

Miss  Lillian  Lucas  is  reporting  for  one 
of  the  Lorain,  Ohio,  papers. 

Miss  Bernice  Luckey  is  teaching. 

Miss  Donna  Mallory  is  teaching  in  Ort- 
ing,  Washington. 

Miss  Greta  Mertins  is  taking  a busi- 
ness course  in  Cleveland.  Her  address 
is  1441  Mars  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Miss  Kathryn  Moyer  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish, two  German  classes,  and  one  in  bot- 
any, besides  having  charge  of  a Camp 
Fire  Group  and  the  debate  work  in  the 
literary  societies  at  Anne  Arundel  Acad- 
emy, Millersville,  Maryland. 

Beeser  Nikoloff  has  been  with  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Miss  Hilda  Ober  is  with  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Beatrice  Patton  is  teaching  in 
South  Dakota. 

Miss  Lottie  Peck  is  teaching  in  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio.  Her  address  is  257  Whit- 
ney Road. 

Miss  Esther  Porter  is  in  the  library 
school  at  Pittsburgh.  Her  address  is 
205  Biddle  Avenue. 
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Theophilus  T.  Reitinger  is  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio. 

Clinton  Stowell  is  investigating  the 
question  of  fatigue  and  increased  pro- 
duction for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

Miss  Florence  Thompson  is  teaching 
in  Silver  Creek,  New  York. 

Miss  Helen  Van  Nostrand  is  in  the 
Want  Department  of  Halle’s  Store,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Her  address  is  10412  Edge- 
water  Drive. 

Miss  Margaret  Wilson  is  with  Joe 
Lewis  as  placing  agent  for  the  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum,  Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
New  York. 

Miss  Mahel  Woodruff  is  in  Halle’s 
Store,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  address  is 
10412  Edgewater  Drive. 


Mr.  F.  F.  Blaine  has,  for  the  last  two 
months,  been  Field  Agent  of  the  Office 
of  Cereal  Investigation,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, demonstrating  to  the  farmers  of 
Georgia  the  new  formalin  method  for 
fumigating  oat  and  wheat  seeds.  He  has 
just  been  transferred  to  Colorado,  where 
he  will  parry  on  the  same  work.  His  ad- 
dress is  care  Director  H.  T.  French,  Ft. 
Collins,  Colorado. 

Elgin  Hunt  is  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Caledonia. 

Leo  S.  Punches  is  teaching  chemistry 
and  physics  in  the  Defiance,  Ohio,  high 
school. 

The  engagement  of  J.  Fitch  King  and 
Miss  Hilda  Clark  is  announced. 


Former  Students 


Kathryn  Romig  McMurray  is  the  au- 
thor of  “ Conservation  Cook  Book.” 

The  new  requirements  in  cooking,  un- 
der which,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
some  materials  and  the  high  price  of  all, 
old  receipts  have  become  impossible, 
have  brought  a demand  for  cook  books 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions.  To  meet 
this  need,  this  little  book  of  eighty  pages 
has  been  prepared.  The  author  states 
that  “ it  does  not  pretend  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  cookery,  but  only  to  be 
a guide  to  patriotic,  economical  cook- 
ing.” 

Mrs.  McMurray  was  a student  in  Ober- 
lin  from  ’93  to  ’97.  She  is  now  Dean  of 
Women  in  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  Illi- 
nois, and  lecturer  on  Household  Science. 
Orders  for  her  book  should  he  addressed 
to  her.  The  price  of  single  copies  is  fifty 
cents.  For  the  aid  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  other  patriotic  organi- 
zations, orders  of  fifty  copies  will  be  filled 
at  thirty-five  cents  each. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Emily  Ran- 
shaw,  ex-’18,  and  Lieutenant  Barbour  of 


Toledo,  is  announced.  Lieutenant  Bar- 
bour is  in  France  training  in  an  artil- 
lery school  at  Fontainhleau.  He  expects 
to  return  to  this  country  for  a short  time 
in  four  months. 

0.  T.  S. — Rev.  Walter  Spooner  is  State 
Evangelist  for  Illinois,  and  the  work  is 
prospering  and  Mr.  Spooner  continually 
growing  in  favor.  Plis  address  is  320 
DeLeon  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Spooner  recently  led  the  devotional  ser- 
vice at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  In- 
terior held  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Alfred  R.  Atwood  of  the  senior  class 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  is 
supplying  the  pulpit  at  Vermilion,  Ohio. 

Miss  Ange  Isham  and  Earl  Hampton 
were  married  January  20,  1918,.  Their 
address  is  530  California  Street,  Coalinga, 
California. 

Mr.  Clifford  Allen  Barden  and  Miss 
Harriett  Marie  Clark  were  married  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Wakeman,  Ohio, 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1917. 


Sid  Says: 

The  Emperor  is  with  us  every  waking  moment.  It  took  quite  a long  time 
for  him  to  get  over  here,  but  h6  has  arrived,  bag  and  baggage.  And  he  has 
established  personal  relations  with  each  one  of  us.  We  are  having  extensive 
dealings  wth  him,  and  we  are  not  finding  the  relationship  very  satisfactory. 
He’s  a domineering,  dictatorial  nuisance.  He’s  also  extravagant.  His  pres- 
ent schemes  have  cost  about  seventy-five  billion  dollars  and  four  or  five 
billion  lives.  He  is  the  bullheaded  promoter  type  that  gets  in  wrong — and 
hang  the  expense!  There’s  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Uncle  Sam  has  set  out  to  fire  this  man.  And  we  agree  that  the  thing 
must  be  done.  So  when  they  come  around  to  you  this  spring  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Liberty  Loan  or  the  War  Savings  fund  or  the  Red  Cross  or  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  rake  and  scrape  every  penny  you  can  find  and  put  it  in  toward 
finishing  up  the  job. 

* By  permission  the  above  is  published  simultaneously  with  the  American  Magazine. 


We  live  in  the  midst  of  great  events.  Aden  and  women  now  young  will 
tell  their  grandchildren  of  the  trying  days  of  their  own  youth.  Aden  now  in 
public  life  who  merely  obstruct  will  then  have  been  forgotten.  Those  who 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  who  boost  for  America,  who  willingly  and 
cheerfully  share  the  burdens  of  the  great  conflict,  who  by  toil  and  sacrifice 
and  example  help  to  strengthen  the  national  purpose — such  are  the  ones  whose 
names  will  be  cherished  in  fond  remembrance. — Archer  H.  Shaw. 


Save!  IVork!  JVin! 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS  IS  SOLIDLY  BACKING 

THF  WAR  PROGRAM  OF  THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

Summer  Session 

June  21-August  8,  1918 

The  government  urges  all  college  students  to  complete  their  college 
course  as  expeditiously  as  possible  that  they  may  give  trained  service  to  their 
country. 

Save  time  by  enrolling  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Full  collegiate  courses  in  Art,  Economics,  Education,  English  Composi- 
tion, Geology  and  Geography,  French,  History,  Latin,  Alathematics,  Philoso- 
phy, Political  Science,  Psychology,  Spanish. 

Full  preparation,  including  practical  work  in  teaching,  for  those  who  wish 
to  qualify  for  professional  life  certificates. 

Special  courses  in  English  Composition  and  Literature  for  foreign 
students. 

Special  courses  in  war  history  .in  French  and  Spanish. 

Full  college  credit  is  given  for  all  courses. 

For  information  and  catalogue  address 


E.  A.  MILLER,  Director. 


Kindergarten 
Primary  Training  Course 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


An  accredited  school  offering  a two-year  course  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  kindergarten  and  primary  teaching. 

An  attractive  professional  course  of  much  cultural  value. 

Advantages  of  a college  town. 

For  catalogue  address  the  Secretary, 

MISS  ROSE  B.  DEAN, 

Goodrich  House,  125  Elm  St. 

PREACH  PATRIOTISM 


The  war  is  to  be  a supreme  test.  We  are  to  test  the  fibre  of  our  people; 
we  are  to  test  our  ability  to  cooperate ; we  are  to  test  our  sense  of  nationalism ; 
we  are  to  test  our  loyalty  to  Democracy ; we  are  to  test  to  the  ultimtae  the  re- 
sources of  our  nation,  the  capacity  of  our  mines  and  miners,  of  our  farms  and 
farmers,  of  our  mills  and  mill  hand's.  We  are  to  test  our  own  vision  and  the 
greatness  of  our  own  minds — whether  we  are  worthy  of  a large  future  or 
wedded  to  a little  life;  we  are  to  test  our  own  conception  of  this  country  and 
its  relation  to  the  world;  AND  WE  SHALL  NOT  FAIL. — Franklin  K.  Lane. 

We  entered  this  war  as  the  evangels  of  peace;  we  are  mobilizing  the  in- 
dustries and  resources  of  the  United  States  in  order  that  they  may  secure 
peace  for  the  world.- — Newton  D.  Baker 


To  my  mind  one  of  the  plainest  tendencies  in  recent  history  has  been  a 
growing  consciousness  among  civilized  nations  of  a unity  of  interests  and 
ideals.  Any  nation  which,  like  Germany,  defies  this  tendency  and  seeks  by 
brutal  violence  to  defeat  every  purpose  that  does  not  make  for  her  own  ma- 
terial aggrandizement,  will  inevitably  fail.  Germany  represents  an  idea  which 
mankind  no  longer  tolerates.  It  will  be  the  business  of  educated  men  and 
women  to  interpret  the  lesson  of  her  ruin  when  it  comes. — Edward  Dickinson. 


WE  ARE  COMING,  FATHER  ABRAHAM,  ONE  HUNDRED 
MILLION  STRONG. 


I 


F”irst  NA/ellington  Bank 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO 

Capital  Stock,  $85,000.00 
Surplus  Fund,  $70,000.00 

"Divide  as  we  may  in  our  own  native  land,  to  the  rest  of  the  world  we  are  one" 

There  are  invasions  of  territory  and  invasions  of  sacred  rights.  Self-re- 
specting nations  are  as  quick  to  resent  and  repel  the  one  as  the  other. 


THE  NATION 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 
$4.00  a year 


Never  has  there  been  a greater  need  for  a thoughtful,  even-tempered  periodical, 
free  from  sensationalism,  bitterness  and  prejudice.  Such  a periodical  is 

The  Nation 

a weekly  journal  of  Literature,  Drama,  Art,  Music,  Science,  Finance,  and  Politics- 
For  over  fifty  years  America’s  foremost  critical  review. 


The  Enterprise  Electric  Construction  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


AY  the  European  frightful  war  be  brought  to  a sat- 
isfactory conclusion,  and  Peace  prevail  among  the 
Nations  of  the  World;  may  America  be  the  instru- 
ment to  bring  this  about,  and  maintain  Peace 
among  the  Nations. 


Established  1842 


THE 

Stteff 


PETITE  GRAND 


for  those  to  whom  Quality  is  of 
Supreme  Importance 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 

9 N.  Liberty  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  sons  and  daughters  of  Old  Oberlin  cherish 
the  memories  of  college  days.  The  music  of 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Piano 

is  as  thoroughly  identified  with  those  well  loved 
associations  as  is  the  high  tradition  of  patriotic 
service  which  Oberlin  alumni,  and  alumnae,  are 
fulfilling  daily. 


% 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  COMPANY,  Norwalk,  O. 


